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CHAPTER  I 


IT  has  been  always  imagined  that  the  gout 
is  occafloned  by  fome  morbid  matter  circu¬ 
lating  with  the  fluids,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  becomes  fo  copious  and  ripe,  that  it  muft 
neceffarily  be  depoflted  in  fome  particular  part 
©f  the  body. 


B 


The  manner  in  which  the  paroxyfms  were  ob* 
ferved  to  terminate*  appears  to  have  eflablifhed 
this  opinion,  and  made  it  fo  prevalent  as  it  is  *} 
the  difeafe  being  ufuaily  carried  oft  by  a  fwelling 
of  the  part  affedted,  or  by  cutaneous  perfpiratiom 
The  gout,  however,  is  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  a  family  or  hereditary  difeafe  •,  and  this  may 

be  confidered  as  the  firft  fa 61  which  contradidls 

•*  ,  ■-  ■  \  '  v  •*' 

the  received  opinion :  for  hereditary  difeafes  can 
only  proceed  from  a  morbid  texture,  or  form  of 
the  folids,  fince  thev  are  the  mofl  immutable 
parts  of  the  body,,  Whereas  the  fluids,  on  the 
contrary,  are  frequently  changed,  and  quickly 
renewed. 

The  folids  have  a  power  of  continuing  their 
form,  by  appropriating  fuch  parts  of  the  fluids 
as  are  mofl  analogous  to  their  own  nature,  while 
the  remaining  fluids  are  fuffered  to  exhale,  run 
off,  or  be  expelled  through  the  various  emunclo- 
ries  of  the  body.  If  indeed  the  gouty  matter 
did  really  circulate  with  the  fluids,  when  the 
child  was  in  embrio,  and  that  no  evacuation  ever 
took  place  during  the  future  growth  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  fuch  matter  mull  inevitably  be  retained,  ah 
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though  it  would  even  then  be  difficult  to  con^ 
ceive  that  it  fhould  exift  for  thirty  years  in  the 
fame  {late  without  any  alteration.  But  when  we 
refiedt  upon  the  rapid  change,  and  perpetual 
renovation  to  which  the  fluids  are  fubjedled 
during  infancy,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
one  drop  of  infant  fluid,  nervous,  arterious,  or 
venous,  remains  in  the  human  body  to  its  ful| 
growth. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  the  arthritic  matter,  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  body,  has  power  to  affimulate,  or 
even  that  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  folids 
may  tend  to  generate  this  matter,  either  of 
which  circumftances  would  keep  up  the  exift-. 
ence  of  it  throughout  life  ;  to  this  I  anfwer, 
that  the  veftels  are  always  in  contadl  with  the 
fluids,  and  are  never  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fenfibility 
as  when  the  body  is  young;  and  therefore  if  any 
noxious  matter  did  really  exift  at  that  time,  it 
muft  neceffarily  affedl  the  acute  fenfation  of  the 
nerves  of  an  infant. 
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Again  :  If  the  gout  was  produced  by  any  acri¬ 
monious  particles,  circulating  with  the  fluid, 
they  would  firft  irritate  the  molt  fenfible 
parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as  the  brain,  upper  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  ftomach,  wind-pipe,  bladder,  eyes, 
&c.  and  could  fcarcely  ever  be  diredled  to 
thofe  which  are  endowed  with  a  lefs  degree  of 
fenfibility,  fuch  as  the  bones,  cartilages,  liga¬ 
ments,  tendons,  and  membranes. 

Laftly  :  If  this  acrimony  lay  dormant  in  thefe 
infenfible  parts,  until  it  acquired  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  virulence,  or  activity  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  gout  mu  ft  then  be  allowed  to  be 
a  local  difeafe.  But  the  inftantaneous  tran- 
fition  of  the  pains  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  is  a  proof  of  its  univerfality,  and  to¬ 
tally  deftroys  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fecond 
pain  proceeded  from  the  fame  caufe  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  iirft. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fluids  have  had 
qualities  attributed  to  them  in  this  difeafe  of 
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which  they  can  never  be  pofiefled ;  and  that 
the  gout  therefore,  like  every  other  hereditary 
difeafe,  muft  be  owing  to  a  preternatural  (late 
of  the  folids. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^  | A  H  E  gout  has  been  obferved,  in  general, 
A  firft  to  attack  thofe  parts  which  are  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  the  greateft  degree  of  compreffion  or 
motion,  and  confequently  falls,  for  the  moft 
part,  on  the  joints  *,  the  conftant  motion  there¬ 
fore  to  which  thefe  parts  are  fubjedted,  mull 
neceffarily  produce  fome  peculiar  effedt  on  the 
velfels  which  furround  them.  I  fhall  therefore 
endeavour  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  effedt, 
and  to  afcertain  the  apparent  difference  in  the  ftate 
of  the  veffeis  diftributed  to  the  joints,  and  thofe 
which  are  diredted  to  the  intermediate  flefhy 
parts. 


All  the  mufcles  of  the  body  are  in  a  ftate  of 
the  greateft  ftrength  during  their  contradtion. 
For  no  fooner  are  the  mufcles  that  bend  a  joint 
extended,  than  they  are  lengthened  and  weaken¬ 
ed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  hair  at  a  certain 
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point  of  extenfion.  If  a  hair  is  held  by  its  ex¬ 
tremities  between  two  hands,  and  elongated  to 
the  utmoft  ftretch,  it  will  evidently  grow  weaker 
the  longer  the  extenfion  is  continued,  and  its  dia¬ 
meter  become  fmalleft  at  the  force  ading  upon  it. 
Now  the  mufcles  being  endowed  with  the  fame 
contractility,  appear  evidently  to  be  injured  by  ex¬ 
tenfion  in  the  fame  manner.  For  their  ten¬ 
dons  are  fmalleft  at  their  infertions  in  the  bone, 
or  periofteuni,  becaufe  the  force  which  ads 
upon  them  always  takes  place  at  thefe  points, 
and  from  thence  is  continued  towards  the  belly 
of  the  mufcle. 

» 

If  a  mufde  is  extended,  the  blood-vefiels 
which  fupply  it  will  be  leffened  in  their  diame¬ 
ter,  and  their  (ides  yielding  to  the  extending 
force,  will  come  nearer  to  each  other.  But 
the  fides  firft  give  way  at  the  point  where  the 
force  is  exerted,  at  which  point  the  tubes  will 
neceffarily  firft  collapfe  j  and,  in  extraordinary 
exertions,  they  will  fornetioies.  have  no  cavity  at 
all  •*  for  as.  the  extenfion  is  continued,  their  in¬ 
ternal  fides  will  at  length  be  brought  into  con- 
Md,  fa  that  they  will  no  longer  remain  pervious. 


r  §  ] 


and  the  fluid,  which  would  pafs  through  them3 
will  be  carried  off  by  the  collateral  veflels. 

If  thefe  exertions  are  continual  and  violent, 
and  the  internal  Tides  of  the  veflels  are  frequently 
brought  into  contadt,  they  will  probably  cohere 
at  fome  point  or  other  in  procefs  of  time,  and 
the  veflels  will  be  converted  into  a  membrane,  at 
the  part  where  this  cohefion  happens ;  but  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  tube  will  continue  pervi¬ 
ous,  while  the  circulation  fhall  be  carried  on 
through  it  by  means  of  the  frequent  anaflramofes 
or  communications  which  nature  has  eftablifhed 
between  the  veflels,  to  prevent  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  might  arife  from  the  obftrudlions. 

The  fame  force  that  brought  the  internal 
fides  of  the  arteries  together,  would,  at  the 
lame  time,  pufh ,  towards  the  belly  of  the  mufcle, 
the  oily  fluid  which  lies  between  them  and  the 
fibres  of  the  mufcles.  This  fluid  is  confined  in 
a  web  of  little  cells,  which  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  furround  every  veffel  in  the  bo- 

i 

fly.  It  prevents  them  from  growing  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  preferve§  them  in  a  proper  fcate  of 
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pliability.  When  the  fluid,  therefore,  contained 
in  thefe  cells,  is  fqueezed  by  extenfion  from  the 
extremity  to  the  middle  of  the  mufcle,  the  cells 
will  collapfe  and  cohere  to  each  ocher  •,  and  as 
their  external  Tides  are  already  fixed  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  veflels,  fo  both  the  cells  and  the  veflels 
will  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compafs.  The 
extremity  of  the  mufcle  will  then  be  harder 
and  more  folid  •,  for  it  is  deftitute  both  of  its 
blood  and  fat.  It  will  likewife  be  diminifhed  in 
its  diameter,  for  the  fluids  are  known  to  confid- 
tute  the  g reared  bulk  of  the  body. 

Myriades  enim  vaforum  nunc  cace  dejinunt  all - 
mentum  partibus  vicinis  adf under e :  definunt  ergo 
ea  ali  &  ferjim  diffipato  undique  fluido  humore ,  in 
folidam  majfam ,  a  longa  contrablione  minor em  abe~ 
unt\  qua  iterum& vafcula  vicina  comprimunt  cel - 
lulofa  tela ,  eft  pro  pundlo  ftxo,  ad  quod  tanquam  ad 
pundlum  immobile ,  valentius  fe  contrahant . 

Hac  manifefta  caufa  eft  indurationis  tendinum s 
ex  pulpa  carnea  in  durum  Ugamentum  ex  eo  in  car - 
tilaginem  tranfeuntium . — —  Xllufb  Hall.  Vol.  viiL 
I.  xxx.  fed.  2 « 
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As  the  blood- veflfels  of  a  mufcle  become  firft 
impervious  at  their  infertions  in  the  periofteum, 
fa  the  fame  aftion  that  reduced  them  to  that 
Hate,  if  continued,  will  encreafe  their  impermea¬ 
bility,  and  the  mufcle  muft  neceflfarily  fufter,  by 
elongation,  a  perpetual  change  from  flefh  to 
tendon.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  reprefentation ,  See  plate  L 


Although  the  blood-vefiels  of  the  mufcle  be¬ 
come  impervious  in  their  extremities,  yet  the 
nerves  which  are  fpread  upon  their  coats  ftiJi 
continue  open,  and  allow  their  fluid  to  pervade 
the  tendon.  The  tendon  is  indeed  infenflble  $ 
but  that  infenflbilky  can  only  be  owing  to  its 
txardnefs,  and  not  to  the  want  of  permeability  in 
its  nerves.  For  the  bones  themfdves  are  the 
moft  infenflble  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and 
yet  difeafes  can  fo  far  relax  the  nerves,  which 
are  diftributed  to  them,  as  to-  make  them  very 
fufceptible  of  pain.  This  evidently  fhows  that 
the  nerves  only  require  a  degree  of  foftnefs  for 
the  purpofes  of  fenfation,  and  that  the  want  of 
fe mobility  in  many  parts  of  the  body  proceeds, 
from  the  cohefions  of  the  arteries,.  If  the  nerves. 
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Plate  I. 


iQJHEWS  the  mufcles  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  from 
Cowpeds  Myotomiaformata.  Three  of  them  are  railed 
at  one  extremity,  and  turned  afide,  that  others,  lying  under 
them,  might  be  expofed. 

The  mufcle  figured  i  ,  2,  3,  may  be  obferved  to  have  three 
tendons  inferted  in  the  three  middle  toes.  Thefe  tendons  are 
joined  together  at  fome  diftance  from  the  toes,  gradually 
loofe  their  tendinous  appearance,  and  become  flefh  ;  for  the 
tendons  are  only  continuations  of  the  fame  fbres  of  which 
the  mufcle s  are  compofed .  Cheflelden’s  Anatomy,  p.  3. 

As  a  mufcle  is  buffering  a  perpetual  change  from  flefh  to 
tendon,  the  flefh  of  this  mufcle  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  once 
extended  to  3,  although  it  now  ends  at  1.  All  between 
1  and  3,  has  therefore  loft  its  flefhy  nature,  and  is  changed 
to  tendon. 

As  the  fibres  of  a  mufcle  approximate  to  form  a  tendon, 
the  blood  veflels  fituated  among  them  rauft  neceflarily  be 
doled  up  at  the  fame  time.  The  blood-veflels,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  1  and  3*  are  impervious  ;  and  the  blood,  that  ufually 
palTed  on  to  3  ^  is  Hopped  at  i,and  carried  off  by  the  collate- 
ral  branches. 
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of  thefe  parts  ftiould  be  obftrudled  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  blood-veflfels,  the  fluids  would  foon 
be  fixed  in  their  tubes,  which  would  then  be¬ 
come  a  confolidated  fibre ;  and  whenever  this 
happened,  the  confequences  muft  neceffarily  be 
permanent,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  for 
ever  loft.  But  experience  teftifies,  that  difeafes 
can  induce  great  irritability  in  parts  which  were 
before  infenfible,  which  could  never  be  effedted 
if  their  nerves  had  not  retained  their  permeable 
lity. 

It  is  conftantly  obferved,  that  a  mufcle  be¬ 
comes  tendinous  by  motion  *,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  that  it  grows  lefs  and  lefs  fenfible. 
Now,  if  the  nervous  tubes  had  been  obftrudled 
by  the  fame  adlion  which  converted  the  mufcle 
into  tendon,  all  the  nerves  in  the  mufcle  mull  be 
as  deftitute  of  fenfation  as  in  the  tendon  ^  for 
the  fenfation  of  a  nerve  depends  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  its  fluid. 

4 

The  tendons  being  therefore  a  continuation 
of  the  mufcle,  and  having  apparently  the  fame 
nerves  in  its  compofition,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
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deftitute  of  permeable  nerves,  becaufe  it  is  de- 
ilitute  of  fenfation  ;  for,  if  that  was  the  cafe, 
there  could  be  no  progreffion  of  the  nervous 
fluid  from  the  belly,  or  fenfible  and  flefhy  part 
of  the  mufcle  :  and  if  there  was  no  progreffion  or 
motion  of  this  fluid,  beyond  the  part  of  the 
mufcle  where  it  commenced  tendon,  it  would 
Magnate,  and  there  could  be  neither  motion  nor 
fenfation  in  the  flefhy  part,  which  is  contrary  to 
experience. 

When  a  tendon  is  cut,  it  does  neither  bleed 
nor  immediately  exfude  any  fluid  from  the  di¬ 
vided  extremities  ;  which  is  a  conflderable  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  fuppofition  that  it  receives 
no  blood, 

Verum  ut  rubrae  fibrae  fplendefcent  £s?  tendineae 
fiant ,  necejje  eft  vafa  earum ,  aut  deleri ,  aut  certe 
adeo  arffariy  ut  fanguinem  repdlant  :  ul  ma  ex 
irritabili  mollitie ,  in  ligamentofam  duritatem  Iran- 
feant. — Illuft.  Haller.  1.  xxx.  fed.  i. 

The  confequent  gelatinous  fluid,  which  after- 

\ 

wards  appears,  cannot  proceed  from  the  lym- 
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phatic  or  fmaller  arteries,  which  might  have 
been  made  to  cohere  by  exercife  in  that  ten¬ 
don  •,  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  cohefion  would 
firft  take  place  in  the  fmaller  arteries.  This  dis¬ 
charge,  therefore,  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  come 
from  the  largeft  arteries  in  the  tendon,  which 
have  not  at  that  time  perfeftly  cohered.  But 
fince  the  largeft  arteries  tranfmit  only  a  red 
fluid,  this  gelatinous  exfudation  can  be  nothing 
elfe  than  the  nervous  fluid,  or  the  produdt  of 
that  fecretion  in  the  brain,  which  defcends 
through  the  nerves  from  that  organ,  enters  the 
mufcle,  which  it  affedts  according  to  the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  its  motions,  and  pafles  on  through  the 
mufcle  into  the  periofteum  and  bone,  where  it 
is  applied  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which 
it  is  impelled  by  the  mufcular  exertions ;  fo  that 
the  bones  of  the  particular  members  of  the  body, 
that  have  mufcles  of  ftronger  powers  inferted  into 
them,  will  neceflarily  be  harder  than -others,  and 
fuiTer  feveral  other  efft&s  which  we.fhall  explain 
in  another  work. 

As  the  fame  nerve  that  is  fenffble  in  the 
belly  of  the  mufcle,  is  infenflble  in  the  tendon, 
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it  is  evident  that  a  nerve  may  be  fenfible  in  one 
part,  and  infenfible  in  another,  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  that  parts  of  the  body  are  not  deflit ute  of 
nerves,  becaufe  they  are  deflitute  of  fenfation. 
The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  fenfible  from  the 
belly  of  the  mufcle  to  the  tendon,  which  is  the 
point  where  they  cohere  ^  there  the  infenfibility 
begins,  and  continues  to  its  extremity  or  infer- 
tions.  The  blood,  however,  will  be  in  contact 
with  the  point  of  cohefion  ^  but  not  being  able 
to  recover  the  permeability  of  the  veffels,  will 
be  carried  off  by  the  tranfverfe  and  collateral 
branches. 

As  the  veffels  of  the  mufcles  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  impervious  by  motion,  every  flexion  and  ex- 
tenflon  which  the  mufcles  perform,  muft  reduce 
many  of  the  veffels  covering  the  joints  toaflmilar 
flate.  When  the  arm,  for  inflance,  is  bent,  the 
fkin,  and  all  the  intermediate  parts  that  cover  the 
elbow,  are  drawn  tight:  for  the  veffels  fuffer  fuch 
an  acute  flexion,  that  their  internal  fides  will  be 
brought  into  conta6l,  and  cohere  ;  and  the  blood 
that  endeavours  to  pafs  them,  be  carried  off  by 
the  collateral  veffels* 


ft 
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We  have  already  had  occafion  to  ffiention  the 
tells  interpofed  between  the  fibres  of  the  mufcks, 
which  contain  a  watery  and  oleaginous  fluid,  to 
preferve  them  from  being  injured  by  violent 
fri&ions  j  we  now  proceed  to  mention  a  more 
remarkable  congeries  of  them  which  communi- 
cate  with  the  former,  but  have  a  more  fuperfi- 
dal  fituation.  Thefe  make  a  complete  involu- 
crum  or  fheath  to  the  whole  body,  and  are  placed 
immediately  below  the  flcin.  They  contain  the 
fat,  and  a  lubricating  fluid,  which  gives  a  foft, 
fleek,  uniform  furface  to  the  whole  body. 

This  fluid  is  accumulated  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  body  which  partake  of  the  leaft  motion,  and 
is  diflipated  in  fuch  as  are  moil  expofed  to  ac» 
tion,  which  is  evidently  one  caufe  of  the  leannefs 
of  the  joints,  This  circumftance  is  fufficiently 
apparent  in  the  turgid  integuments  of  the  back 
of  the  hands,  and  upper  parts  of  the  feet  of 
young  children,  and  the  thin  appearance  of  the 
fame  parts  in  old  adive  perfons.  When  the  lu¬ 
bricating  fluid,  originally  contained  in  the  cells 
which  cover  thefe  parts,  is  diflipated,  the  cells 
will  neceflarily  contract,  collapfe,  grow  together, 
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and  ftrangulate  the  blood-veffels  that  pafs  thro9 
them  to  the  fkin. 

Cellulofa  tela  fub cutanea,  in  fitter o  mollijjima ,  obit 
nunc  in  longa  duraque  fit  a ,  quorum  robur  faepe  fum 
admiratus ,  quando  ad  aures  oftenfurus  nervos ,  cutem 
vetularum  auferebam .  Et  tanta  eft  hujus  cellulofae 
nunc  vis  contrablrix ,  ut  in  abdomine  pro  tendine  ha~ 
buerim ,  mz/  line  a  alba ,  utraque  linea  femilu- 
naris ,  contrabla  hinc  de  cute  eminens  :  ut  aliquoties 
cum  femora  contrabla  ejfent ,  /zatz  zz//#  £00/0  reperta  fit 
adtrabliorum  artuum ,  praeter  rigidam  cellulofam  te~ 
lam ,  gzw  brevius  femur  contra  iruncum  corporis  re- 
plicabat .  Illuft.  Hall.  1.  xxx.  fed.  3. 

This  ftrangulation  is  effeded  by  the  fame  mo¬ 
tion  which  difiipates  the  fat.  The  arteries  in 
this  fituation  will  foon  cohere,  and  the  blood 
which  pervaded  them  be  carried  off  by  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches,  and  no  immediate  inconvenience 
follow. 

Sedy  fanguis,  aut  vias ,  per  coagulum ,  liber  as  per - 
currity  aut  omnino  in  toto  eo  trunco  quiefcit ,  Illuft, 
Hall  Phyfiol.  tom.  I.  p.  117, 
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ST 'antum  enim  abeft  a  dijientione  canalium  ligate - 
rum,  ut  fanguis  vinculum  fugiat ,  ramumque  imper - 
vium  inque  commmic antes  arterias  fe  recipiat , 
fr,  quern  vicifti>  omnino  inanis  fuperjit. — Ibidem. 

The  blood-veflels  of  the  fkin,  and  fheaths  of 
the  tendons,  between  which  thefe  cells  are  placed, 
will  alfo  cohere,  as  well  as  many  veffels  which 
fuffer  elongation  by  the  flexion  of  the  joint. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  facility  of  the  cohe- 
fion  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  diameters  of  the 
arteries.  For  an  artery  of  one  line  in  diameter 
will  more  eafily  cohere,  than  one  of  two  lines, 
as  the  force  of  the  heart  afts  more  powerfully 
on  the  one  than  on  the  other. 

When  once  a  coheflon  is  formed  in  an  artery, 

it  will  be  continually  tending  to  increafe,  if  the 

fame  force  be  continued  which  firfl:  caufed  it.  If 

an  artery  coheres  at  a ,  plate  /,  by  an  elongation 

of  the  vefiel  over  the  finger,  that  reduced  it  to 

the  figure  b,  and  thefe  flexions  often  repeated, 

or  long  continued,  then  the  coheflon  will  increafe, 

or  be  produced  to  r,  fince  every  elongation  will 

fqueeze  the  blood  from  /?,  the  cohering  point, 

C 


* 
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towards  d  d ;  the  blood,  however,  when  the  vef- 
fel  is  at  reft,  will  be  continually  in  contact  with 
c ,  and  being  urged  on  by  the  force  of  the  heart, 
will  attempt  to  get  the  better  of  the  cohefion. 

Cohefions  of  arteries  will  happen  fooner  or  la¬ 
ter,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  motions 
of  the  joints  \  and  arteries  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  liable  to  the  fame  accident.  It  is, 
however,  evident,  that  they  cannot  fo  readily  co¬ 
here  in  the  foft  parts  •,  for  moifture,  being  generally 
collected  in  the  indolent  and  fofter  parts  of  the 
body,  is  unfavourable  to  cohefion ;  but  the  joints 
being  in  conftant  motion,  the  moifture  is  by  this 
means  forced  out  of  the  cells  which  cover  them  ; 
fo  that  their  integuments  are  more  compadt  and 
firm  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  parts.  When¬ 
ever  the  motion  which  produced  this  firmnefs  is 
difcontinued,  it  will  be  fo  far  from  being  likely 
to  increafe,  that  the  joints  will  not  even  be 
capable  of  preferving  the  folidity  they  had  alrea¬ 
dy  acquired  ;  for  whenever  exercife  gives  way  to 
an  indolent  inadfive  life,  and  this  is  continued 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  folids  of  the 
body  will  -relax,  and  the  fluids  be  retained  in 
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greater  quantity  than  would  have  happened  had 
no  fuch  change  taken  place.  This  relaxation 
will  be  more  prevalent  and  quick,  if  luxurious 
diet  be  joined  with  eafe  and  indulgence  ;  but, 
however  fparing  the  diet  may  be,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fibres  will  ftill  be  much  more  foftened, 
than  they  could  poffibly  have  have  been,  had 
a  proper  and  falutary  exercife  been  continued. 

This  relaxation  of  the  folids,  and  accumulation 
of  the  fluids,  will  be  the  fooner  manifefled, 
according  to  the  ftate  the  folids  are  in  at  the 
time  of  this  change  of  life,  and  to  the  manner  of 
living  after  that  period.  It  generally,  however, 
makes  its  ftrft  appearance  in  an  increafe  of  fluids, 
for  the  compreffed  cells,  before  mentioned,  are 
gradually  opened  by  the  watery  and  oily  fluid 
flowing  from  the  upper  cells  *,  and  as  this  fluid 
is  aflifled  by  a  very  relaxing  heat,  as  well  as  by 
its  own  quality,  it  fooner  or  later  re-enters  the  cells 
which  the  former  motion  of  the  joint  had  made 
to  coilapfe.  As  the  cells  are  diflending,  the  li¬ 
gatures  which  they  formed  about  the  arteries  are 
taken  oft,  and  the  arteries  are  again  furrounded 
with  moifture.  The  indurated  ftate  in  which 


they  had  fo  long  continued,  will  then  gradually 
{often,  and  the  fenfation  of  the  nerves  of  their 
coats  be  increafed. 


This  fenfation  appears  to  be  chiefly  promoted 
by  a  redundancy  of  the  fluid  which  fupports 
and  pervades  the  nerves,  and  is  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree  of  relaxation  to  that  which  has  been  fome- 
times  obferved  to  foften  the  bones. 

If  thefe  caufes  are  continually  operating,  the 
cohefion  will  be  fo  much  relaxed,  as  to  be  in¬ 
clined  to  feparate,  efpecially  at  the  extremity 
next  the  heart ;  for  we  formerly  obferved  the 
blood  was  continually  in  contadt  with  that  point 
of  the  cohefion  :  on  which  account  the  re¬ 
laxation  muft  be  greater  there,  than  at  any 
other  part  of  it  ♦,  becaufe  it  has  a  relaxing 
fluid  on  all  fides  at  that  end  ;  whereas  the 
other  parts  of  the  cohefion  are  only  moiflened 
on  the  outfide  by  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
cells  furrounding  it.  All  the  hard  coheflons 
will  in  this  manner,  therefore,  be  gradually 
refolved,  or  the  arteries  that  had  been  clofed 
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for  many  years  will  again  be  difpofed  to  open ; 
fo  that  although  the  cohefion  had,  in  its  former 
infenfible  robult  Hate,  refilled  the  felicitations 
of  the  heart,  it  can  now  refill  no  longer.  For 
let  us  conceive  the  diameter  of  the  artery  a- 
bove  the  cohering  point,  to  be  llretched  to  the 
utmoll  it  can  bear  without  pain,  it  will  necelfa- 
rily  be  Hill  farther  extended  by  the  next  impell¬ 
ing  force.  But  as  that  force  proceeds  from 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  which  are  fudden 
and  pulfatory,  the  feparation  will  be  haltily 
begun,  and  the  cohelion  partially  tore  open, 
fo  that  the  lacerated  nerves  will  excite  a  degree 
of  pain  in  proportion  to  their  fenlibility,  and 
the  power  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart. 

In  this  manner  is  the  gout  produced  •,  for 
the  lit  begins  with  pain,  which  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  confequence  of  an  effort  to  open  the  artery, 
and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  infantile 
Hate. 
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From  thcfe  preliminaries  we  ftiall  venture  to 
define  the  gout;  an  attempt  in  nature  to  reju¬ 
venate  the  body,  or  recover  the  permeability, 
and  renew  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  former¬ 
ly  clofed  by  exercife. — See  flate  IL 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Y  T  A  V I  N  G  treated,  in  the  former  chapter, 
**•  of  the  caufe  of  arthritic  pain,  we  fhall 

now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  it 

* 

terminates. 

When  once  the  cohefions  we  have  been  fpeak- 

ing  of  are  partially  torn  open,  the  blood  will 

* 

immediately  follow,  and  fill  up  the  feparation, 
and  be  prefiing  forward  to  continue  and 
complete  it.  The  nerves  receive  fuch  injury 
from  this  firft  laceration,  that  pain,  which  in- 
creafes  their  natural  fenfibility,  immediately  en- 
fues  *,  and  the  fame  force  which  excited  it,  con¬ 
tinuing  for  twelve  hours,  will  fharpen  that 
pain  every  hour  to  the  twelfth.  Pain  increafes 
the  fenfibility  of  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  in¬ 
jured  artery.  For  the  body,  in  general,  fym- 
pathizes  when  any  of  its  parts  are  violently  af- 
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fedted.  The  heart  will  therefore  foon  become 
more  fenfible,  and  confequently  be  more  eafily 
irritated,  by  the  blood,  to  con  trad.  From 
hence  the  quicker  contractions  of  that  organ  in 
the  paroxyfm. 


Pain  alfo  increafes  the  motion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid.  For  the  motion  of  that  fluid  is 
known  to  be  flowed:  during  fleep  j  and  it  will 
furely  be  allowed,  that  the  body  is  never  fo  little 
inclined  to  fleep  as  when  in  exquiflte  pain. 
The  nerves  are  therefore  in  a  ftate  of  the  wideft 
difference  in  pain  and  fleep. 


During  fleep  the  body  is  cold.  This  cold- 
nefs  cannot  be  owing  to  a  flower  motion  of 
the  blood,  becaufe  the  pulfe  is  flronger  and  ful¬ 
ler  at  that  time  than  when  the  body  is  awake. 
This  indicates  a  greater  momentum  in  that  fluid. 
The  heat  of  the  body  cannot  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  motion  of  the  blood  ;  the  body 

'  S  •  it* 

being  coldefc  when  that  motion  is  moil  accele¬ 
rated.  Boerhav,  Inftitut.  fed}:.  590—6, 
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Plate  II. 
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^^View  of  fome  of  .the  arteries  of  the  foot  from  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  accurate  M.  Haller* 

The  reader,  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  anatomy, 
Should  be  informed,  that  the  blood  is  carried  from  the  heart, 
by  a  tube  called  an  artery,  which  immediately  divides,  and 
diftributes  innumerable  branches  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  arterious  fyflem  has,  therefore,  been  compared  to  a  tree, 
with  its  root  fixed  at  the  heart.  This  will  be  illuflrated 
by  the  figure,  where  the  trunk  A  fends  branches  which  are 
Ipread  over  the  whole  foot ;  and  thjs  trunk  communicates 
with  the  arteries  defcending  from  the  leg,  thigh,  &c.  in  the 
Tame  manner  as  thefe  various  branches  in  this  foot  anaftomofe 
and  fpring  from  the  fame  trunk  A. 

The  great  trunk  of  all  the  arteries  proceeds  from  the  left 
cavity  of  the  heart,  This  cavity  is  fuppofed  to  contain  two 
ounces  of  blood.  The  fides  of  the  cavity  are  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  with  great  force,  feventy  times  in  a  minute.  This  con¬ 
traction  expels  the  two  ounces  of  blood  into  tne  trunk  of  the 
arteries.  The  arteries,  being  all  full,  could  not  receive  this 
additional  quantity,  unlefs  the  blood  they  then  contained  was 


to  go  forward.  This  accordingly  happens ;  and  the  fame 
quantity,  the  heart  drives  into  the  trunk,  palfes  out  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches,  allowing  only  what  is  loft  in  the 
various  emun&ories  of  the  body. 

The  extremities  of  the  arteries  end  in  veins,  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  and  right 
hands  appear  when  placed  upon  each  other.  The  veins  re¬ 
turn  the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  by  this  means  that  organ 
is  enabled  to  continue  its  contra&ions. 

As  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  continually  palling  on 
from  tubes  of  greater  to  thofe  of  lefter  diameters,  their  fides 
will  necefiarily  be  fome  impediment  to  its  motion.  When 
the  heart,  therefore,  expels  two  ounces  of  blood  into  the 
trunk  of  the  arteries,  they  are  all  affefted  by  the  accelerated 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  fwell  a  little.  This  fwell  in  the 
arteries  is  the  pulle  that  follows  every  contra&ion  of  th£ 
heart,  and  is  eafily  felt  where  the  arteries  run  over  the 
bones. 

All  the  red  points,  in  Plate  II.  are  fuppofed  to  be  arte«< 
ties  in  a  ftate  of  cohefion,  which  have  been  brought  to  that 
ftate  by  violent  exercife,  When  this  exercife  is  therefore 
difcontinued,  the  folids  relax,  and  the  cohefions  are  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  maintained  ;  for  they  incline  to  feparate.  This  dift 
pofition  to  feparation  is  haftened  by  the  powers  of  the  heart, 
which  is  continually  driving  the  blood  down  the  trunk  A 
againft  them,  The  cohefions  are  therefore  ftruck  by  the 


.force  of  the  heart  above  ico,ooo  times  every  day.  This 
great  force  is  farther  aflifted  by  the  preffure  from  the  weight 
of  the  blood  between  the  heart  and  thele  coheilons.  The 
tides  of  the  arteries,  at  the  cohering  points,  being  continually 
afled  upon  by  thefe  powers,  are  at  lad:  partially  torn  open, 
and  pain  inftantly  begins. 


The  paroxyfm  then  goes  on,  and  terminates  either  by 
hurfting  the  artery,  recovering  its  permeability,  or  leaving 
the  cohefion  in  a  partially  deftroyed  ftate0 
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At  vigiliae  pulfuum  numcrum  augent  it  a  minuit 
fomnus ,  dim  calorem ,  pulfuum  adeo  aliquam  acce - 

Urationem  a  femni  efficacia  feparaveris , 

* 

7W7Z  femni,  fed  veftium  plumarum  fuper  diurna 
'velamenta  infect  arum  effeffus  ejl  *,  iifdem  enim 
veftibus  dor  miens ,  500*  vigilanti  fufficiebant , 
frigebit . - -Haller,  vol,  IL  Phifiol.  p.  263. 

As  the  nervous  fluid  moves  flowed:  in  deep, 
and  the  body  is  coldeft  at  that  time,  this  cold- 
nefs  mull  be  brought  on  by  the  tardy  motion  of 
the  nervous  fluid,  and  therefore  the  body  muft 
be  heated,  whenever  the  velocity  of  that  fluid  is 
increafed. 

The  coats  of  the  artery  are  more  frequently 
diftended  after  the  laceration  than  before  *,  for 
the  heart  beats  both  quicker  and  flronger,  in 
ponfequence  of  the  pain  which  followed  it. 

As  pain  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid,  and  as  heat  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe,  the  body  will  gradually  be  heated  with 
the  duration  and  vehemence  of  pain.  But  the 
nerves  of  the  part  affe&ed  are  moft  violent¬ 
ly  heated,  and  the  motion  of  their  fluid  quicker, 
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than  in  the  neighbouring  nerves ;  fo  that  the 
part  appears  red  from  the  rarefaction  of  the 
blood,  occafloned  by  the  heat  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fluid  has  excited  j  for  the 
diameters  of  the  capillary  arteries  are  enlarged 
by  the  rarefaCtion,  fo  as  to  make  the  blood  more 
confpicuous. 

,  The  lurface  of  the  part  being  fo  e^quifitely 
fenfible,  will  nicely  diftinguifh  theftateof  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  unfuf- 
ferably  hot,  the  part  will  feel  exceedingly  cold, 
.and  every  undulation  of  the  air  will  aggravate  the 
iymptoms  ;  fo  that  the  fame  air  which  furrounds 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  although  ever  fo 
ipild,  is  always  complained  of  as  too  iharp  for 
the  inflammation. 

The  whole  body,  however,  may  be  obferved 
to  feel  hotter  to  the  touch  of  another  perfon, 
than  to  the  fenfation  of  the  patient,  for  the  firfl 
effect  of  pain  is  analogous  to  that  of  cold.  The 
whole  body  fliudders  upon  the  fall  of  one  drop 
of  cold  water  upon  any  part  of  it.  The  fluid  in 
the  nerves  ,  on  which  the  water  falls,  is.  driven 
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back  towards  the  root  of  the  nerves,  or  the  brain, 
and  the  fluid  in  other  nerves  of  the  body  imi¬ 
tates  the  fame  motion.  If  this  impulfe  is  more 
forcible  by  an  increafe  of  the  cold,  a  freezing 
atmofphere  for  inflance,  pain  will  follow  the  cold 
fenfation.  Now,  if  a  nerve  is.  in  danger  of  being 
ruptured  by  extenfion,  the  cavity  of  it  appears 
to  fuffer  the  fame  change  as  that  of  a  larger  tube 
in  the  like  circumftance.  It  contracts  at  the 
force  which  extends  it  •,  and  this  contraction  re¬ 
pels  the  fluid  to  the  brain.  This  may  be  de¬ 
ni  on  ft  rated  by  pulling  a  hair  out  of  the  flcin. 
For  a  fimilar  fhudder  attends  its  extraction  as 
followed  the  fall  of  the  cold  drop  of  water.  Pain 
feems,  therefore,  to  be  only  a  great  degree  of  cold 
which  reverfes  the  natural  motion  of  the  nervous 
fluid.  When  that  fluid  continues  to  be  ftrongly 
repelled,  by  violent  irritation  in  any  particular 
nerve,  the  other  nerves  appear  to  forget  their  ori¬ 
ginal  fympathy,  and  the  body  becomes  hot 
from  the  more  uniform  and  natural  motion  of 
the  nervous  fluid. 


Dico  omnes  dolores  conjunttos  ejje  cum  tr enter e 

nervorum  momenti  majority  unde  liquidum  in  Us  con - 
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tmtum ,  undis  denjioribus ,  £s?  breviore  tempore  ofcil ~ 
lantibus ,  v  erf  us  cerebrum  revolvitur.  Clift.  Win- 
terangham,  fenr.  Trad,  de  Podagra,  p.  122. 
Ebor.  1714. 

The  part  will  therefore  be  moft  florid  over  the 
place  affeded,  and  the  colour  diminifhed  toward 
the  circumference. 

All  the  arteries  in  this  ftate  of  diftention  will 
tranfmit  their  blood  with  more  difficulty  than  u- 
fual ;  fo  that  the  part  becomes  an  impediment  to 
the  circulation  in  that  extremity.  This,  joined 
to  the  prevailing  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  pro¬ 
duces  a  throb  after  every  contradion  of  the 
heart. 

The  heated  blood  moving  fo  flowly  in  the 
part  affeded,  and  being  ftill  farther  heated  by  the 
greater  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  which  the 
duration  of  the  pain  accelerates,  at  laft  diftends 
the  Tides  of  the  cohering  artery  to  the  utmoft 
ftretch  which  their  continuity  will  fuffer  without 
total  deftrudion.  The  pain  is  then  at  the  great- 
eft  poffible  height,- and  muft  inevitably  foon  ter- 
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ininate,  becaufe  the  nerves  can  fuffer  no  farther 
diftention,  and  the  fame  caufe,  which  brought 
them  to  that  point  of  fenfibility,  will  attempt  to 
increafe  it.  Then  follows,  fometimes,  a  greater 
pain,  if  poffible,  than  had  yet  been  felt  •,  which 
is  the  effect  of  the  laft  contraction  of  the  heart. 
This  proceeded  from  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery.  It  can  therefore  fuffer  no  farther 
pain  •,  for  the  fluid,  which  burfl:  it,  runs  out  into 
the  cells  in  which  the  artery  was  originally  ftran- 
gulated,  which  it  fometimes  diftends  in  an  enor- 
mous  manner. 

The  moment  the  artery  is  torn  open,  and  the 
pain  vanifhes,  the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
and  confequently  the  heat  and  fenfibility  of  the 
body,  inflantly  diminilhes.  The  heat  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  which  had  occafioned  a  drynefs  of  the  fkin, 
being  fuddenly  removed,  all  the  cutaneous  arte¬ 
ries  relax  and  exfude  a  gentle  moifture.  The 
part  affedted,  being  more  parched  than  any  o~ 
ther,  and  having  been  in  a  greater  ftate  of  fenfl- 
bility,  will  be  the  firfb  relieved,  and  the  perfora¬ 
tion  will  begin  there.  The  perfpiration  there¬ 
fore  in  the  part,  and  over  the  tefl  of  the  body,  ^ 
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evidently  the  confequence  of  the  rupture  of  the 
artery  and  termination  of  the  pain,  and  is  not  the 
oaufe  of  the  ceffation  of  the  pain,  or  the  folution 
of  the  paroxyfm,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  imagi¬ 
ned. 

It  will  now  be  eafy  to  explain  the  various  ap~ 

i'  '  1 ' 

pearances  which  have  characterized  the  difeafe. 
«rS^Tnx.i  ^ 

We  Jfhall  thererore  proceed  to  an  explanation  of 

fome  of  them,  and  be  as  brief  as  the  fubject  will 

admit. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


H  E  gout  has  been  moft  certainly  diftin- 


•A*  guifhed  from  other  difeafes,  in  its  firft  at¬ 
tacking  the  great  toe.  This  extremity  fuffers 
greater  adtion  in  walking,  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  body  ^  fo  that  its  arteries  will  be  firft 
fubjedt  to  cohefion.  They  will  for  the  fame 
reafon  have  larger  diameters  •,  for  great  adtion, 
or  preftiire,  will  fhut  up  arteries,  on  which  a 
leffer  adtion  could  have  no  power.  The  diame¬ 
ters  of  arteries  are  known  to  leflen  by  age  ;  and 
the  fame  effedt  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  happen 
from  ftrong  exercife,  which  evidently  precipitates 
that  natural  ftate.  Their  internal  fides  will, 
therefore,  be  more  eafily  brought  into  contadt, 
and  cohere. 

T«  7tq$o$  roi>  (j.£<yixv  $tx,Y.T\Sk&  oiKya.  Aret.  Cappad, 
de  Sig,  &  Cauf.  Morb.  dint.  C.  de  Athritld. 
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Whatever  be  the  fize  of  thefe  cohering  arte¬ 
ries,  it  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  know  that 
they  muft  always  be  larger  in  the  feet  than  in 
any  other  joints  of  the  body,  unlefs  the  feet  have 
been  lefs  moved  than  other  joints.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  the  blood  always  moves 
with  the  greateft  velocity  in  the  largeft  arteries. 
Any  cohefion,  that  exercife  produces  in  them, 
will  therefore  be  more  ftrongly  folicited  to  open 
than  in  fmaller  arteries.  But  it  has  appeared, 
that  the  cohering  arteries  in  the  feet  have  larger 
diameters  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  joints. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  prefigure  and  aCtion 
which  thefe  extremities  fuffer  by  walking,  is  di- 
miniftied,  and  fucceeded  by  a  more  indolent  life, 
the  artery  is  foon  difpofed  to  feparate.  Every 
contraction  of  the  heart  urges  it,  when  the  body 
is  at  reft  ^  and  that  force  is  affifted  by  another 
very  confiderable  one,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
blood  between  the  heart  and  the  cohefion.  This 
united  force  continually  aCting  on  the  cohering 
point  of  the  largeft  cohering  arteries  in  the  whole 
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body,  muft  necefiariiy  tear  them  firft,  which  la¬ 
ceration  commences  the  paroxyfm. 

Although  the  pain  begins  in  the  great  toe, 
yet  it  fixes  in  thole  particular  parts  of  it  which 
fuffer  the  greatefl  fridlion  ;  accordingly  its  late¬ 
ral  and  internal  extremity,  and  the  lateral,  in¬ 
ternal,  and  upper  parts  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
joint,  are  chiefly  affedted  when  the  gout  is  in  the 
great  toe. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  fo  confolidated  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  toe,  that  the  ikin  appears  to 
flick  to  the  bone.  This  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  great  fridlion  of  the  fhoes  in  walking  ;  for 
the  heads  of  the  bones  of  the  joints  give  a  firm 
bafis  to  the  force  of  this  friction,  and  re-adl  upon 
the  fhoes  j  fo  that  the  veffels  of  the  fkin  muft  be 
more  ftrongly  comprefled,  than  over  any  other 
joint  in  the  body. 
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Hence  we  imagine,  that  the  firft  attacks  in 
the  great  toe  are  feated  in  the  cutaneous  arte¬ 
ries  ;  this  fuppofition  is  confirmed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  defcription  the 
patient  gives  of  the  fenfation,  which  is  far  more 
violent  than  the  pains  of  future  paroxyfms. 

Although  the  pain  generally  begins  in  the 
great  toe,  yet  this  rule  has  many  exceptions. 

V  ery  few  people  walk  exactly  alike  *,  fome 
bear  more  on  particular  parts  of  the  feet  than 
others.  Thefe  Angularities  will  eaflly  account 
for  the  different  appearances.  The  general  rule 
nature  obferves  in  the  difeafe  is  this  *,  firft,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  joints,  or  parts  of  the  body  that  once 
fuffered  the  moft  compreflion,  or  aftion,  when¬ 
ever  that  adlion  has  been  long  difcontinued.  If 
there  are  two  parts  in  the  fame  foot  that  have  fuf¬ 
fered  a  flmilar  compreflion,  both  will  be  affefled 
at  the  fame  time.  If  the  compreflion  has  not 
been  quite  equal  in  both,  one  will  be  affected  af¬ 
ter  the  other. 
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Accordingly  Aretseus  has  long  ago  obferved, 
that  the  pain  next  feizes  the  part  of  the  heel 
which  firft  touches  the  ground  in  walking. 

T 71V  £7Tl7rgQ<rC0  7TT££V?]»  V\  7T0T£  (TTV!PlL)C{J.-z()cc* 

This  part  of  the  heel  is  evidently  ftrongly  com- 
preffed,  as  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  falls 
upon  it  at  every  ftep.  The  preffure  is,  however, 
more  momentary  than  that  on  the  joint  of  the 
great  toe.  The  back  edge  of  the  heel  is  often 
compreffed  when  the  body  is  fitting  or  lying,  and 
when  the  toe  is  in  a  perfedt  Hate  of  eafe.  For  when 
we  fit,  and  if  the  legs  are  a  little  extended,  and  the 
heels  are  on  the  ground,  they  fupport  the  weight 
of  the  legs  and  thighs.  This  keeps  the  comp  rdf- 
ed  arteries  longer  in  contact,  and  renders  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  preffure  in  the  different  ffates  of  reft 
and  walking  lefs  perceptible.  Whereas  the  parts 
of  the  great  toe  already  mentioned,  receives  much 
lefs  compreflion  from  fitting,  and  for  that  reafon 
the  arteries  in  them  are  fooner  prepared  to  fepa- 
rate  than  thofe  in  the  heel. 

The  pain,  fays  Aretaeus,  next  feizes  the  hollow 
of  the  foot.  This  is  the  center  of  motion  be- 

D  2  ' 
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tween  the  heel  and  toe  ;  and  whenever  the  heel 
touches  the  ground  in  walking,  the  mufcles  which 
run  over  that  part  begin  to  adt.  Their  adtion 
is  continued  during  the  greateft  elevation  of  the 
heel  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  •,  after  which 
the  foot  is  thrown  forward,  and  their  adtion  is  in¬ 


terrupted- 
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The  hollow  of  the  foot,  however,  evidently 
fuffers  lefs  compreffion  than  either  the  heel  or 
great  toe  ;  fo  that  the  arteries,  which  are  in  a 
ftate  of  cohefion  in  this  part,  muft  have  lefs  dia¬ 
meters  than  thofe  in  the  others.  As  they  have  lefs 
diameters,  fo  they  will  not  be  faeafily  feparated, 
if  they  cohere  :  for  the  coats  of  the  fmall  arteries 
are  not  only  much  ftronger,  in  proportion  to 
their  diameters,  than  thofe  of  larger  ones,  but 
the  blood  alfo  runs  flower  in  them.  They  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  fo  ftrongly  adled  upon  by 
the  blood,  or  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  dis¬ 
tention  which  produces  pain.  This  is  manifeft- 
ed  bv  the  nature  of  the  fenfation  when  the  gout 

•r  U 

fixes  on  this  part  •,  for  it  is  never  fo  violent  as 
when  it  attacks  the  great  toe. 


\ 
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That  thefe  arteries,  in  this  part  of  the  foot 
are  affedted,  when  many  others,  perhaps,  of  equal 
diameters,  in  the  toe  and  heel,  are  not  affedted, 
is  wholly  owing  to  the  following  fimple  caufc. 

The  hollow  of  the  foot  fuffers  no  comprefiion 
when  the  body  is  at  reft.  And  the  anterior  part 
of  the  heel,  and  ball  of  the  foot,  keep  it  from 
touching  the  ground  in  fitting.  All  the  com- 
preftions  in  it  can  therefore  only  be  affedted  by 
walking  or  riding.  Now  as  thofe  who  are 
afflidted  with  the  gout,  pafs  moft  of  their  time 
in  a  fitting  or  indolent  pofture,  the  weight  of  the 
blood  between  the  heart  and  the  cohering  arte¬ 
ries,  joined  to  the  force  of  the  heart,  is  continu¬ 
ally  folliciting  the  cohefions  to  feparate  ^  which 
reparation  is  the  fooner  effected  the  lefs  adtion  the 
veffels  fuffer.  For  adtion  would  have  ftrengthen- 
ed  the  arteries,  and  retained  them  in  a  firm  co¬ 
hering  ftate  ;  whereas  inactivity  as  certainly  im 
duces  a  contrary  effedt. 

Towards  evening,  fays  Sydenham,  the  pain 
adapts  itfelf  to  the  numerous  articulations  of  the 
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upper  part  of  the  foot  and  inftep.  All  thefe 
parts  fuffer  a  very  confiderable  adion,  which, 
however,  is  much  lefs  than  that  in  any  of  thofe 
juft  mentioned.  They  are  alfo  much  compreff- 
ed  by  the  fhoes  and  buckles,  by  which  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  is  foon  condenfed,  and  the  fkin 
brought  near  the  bone. 

All  thefe  fymptoms,  however,  do  not  conftant- 
ly  attend  each  fit  of  the  gout.  For  we  have  of¬ 
ten  obferved  it  confined  to  the  great  toe  alone, 
and  fometimes  to  the  edge  of  the  foot  behind  the 
little  toe  j  at  others,  in  the  back,  and  outer  edge 
of  the  heel  j  but  very  frequently  in  the  inftep, 
or  that  part  of  the  foot  on  which  the  buckle 
refts  ;  and  many  of  them,  when  they  are  affed- 
cd,  appear  only  to  fuffer  by  fympath y. 

As  Aretteus  has  made  no  mention  of  the  in¬ 
ftep  in  his  enumerations  of  the  places  where 
pain  is  moft  commonly  feated,  fo  we  fuppofe 
that  anciently  the  gout  did  not  attack  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  foot.  For  as  it  is  evident  that 
it  firft  attacks  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
moft  comprelfed,  and  as  the  ancients  wore  fho^s 
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which  did  not  confine  the  inftep,  we  attribute 
this  exemption  to  that  circumflance  alone. 

The  ancient  emperors,  generals,  and  great 
men,  wore  caligrn.  Thefe  had  a  thick  foie  tied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  with  thongs,  which 
decufiated  each  other,  and  fpirally  afcended  the 
ankle  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  left  the  inter¬ 
faces  naked.  Others  again  totally  covered  the 
feet  and  ankle.  In  the  emperor  Theodofius’s 
time,  they  came  up  as  high  as  the  knee.  All, 
however,  had  their  prefifure  in  their  decufiation 
from  the  foot  to  the  leg,  a  little  above  the  in¬ 
ftep,,  or  the  feat  of  the  modern  buckle,  as  will 
appear  from  looking  at  the  plates  of  the  feet  of 
ancient  ftatues,  which  the  learned  Montfaucon 
has  exhibited,  Tom.  iii.  p.  64  and  66. 

The  laft  tranfition  of  the  pain,  according  to 
Aretasus,  was,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia, 
or  fore-part  and  infide  of  the  ankle  where  it  ter- 
terminated  with  fwelling.  To  st-ofare 
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The  ankle  evidently  buffered  great  friction 
from  thefe  thongs ;  and  it  was  confident,  with 
the  uniformity  of  its  method  of  attacking,  to  fix 
on  this  part  rather  than  the  inftep,  which  was  lefs 
expofed  to  preffure. 

f':  l  -  "  •  - 

i  *  ^  r 

The  gout,  notwithftanding  this  rigid  unifor¬ 
mity,  does  not  feize  the  ball  of  the  foot,  which 
buffers  equal  if  not  greater  compreffion  than  any 
part  of  the  body.  But  this  apparent  contra  ■ 
didlion  proceeds  from  two  caufes  :  Firft,  from 
the  ball  of  the  foot  being  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  fat,  which  prevents  the  preffure  from 
making  fuch  large  veffels  to  cohere  as  in  dryer  and 
more  naked  parts  :  Secondly,  from  the  conftant 
degree  of  preffure  it  fuffers  when  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  in  a  (late  of  perfect  eafe  and 
freedom.  This  equality  of  preffure  is  a  great 
fecurity  to  any  part ;  and  is  the  chief  reafon  why 
this  part  is  often  exempted,  for  many  years,  after 
the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  foot  have 
been  tortured  with  repeated  lacerations.  For 
although  the  gout  is  conftantly  obferved  to  feize 
fuch  parts  as  were  moft  exercifed  j  yet  it  only 
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attacks  them  when  their  ufual  motions  are  laid 
afide. 

Hence  proceeds  the  intenfe  pain,  which  at 
lad:  feizes  the  ball  of  the  foot.  For,  after  a  pati¬ 
ent  has  been  many  years  afflifted  with  paroxyfms 
in  every  joint  of  his  extremities,  by  which  they 
have  obliged  them  to  place  their  feet  horizontal¬ 
ly  on  a  ftool,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  the 
ufual  preffure,  which  a  little  walking,  or  much 
fitting,  made  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  is  then 
taken  off,  and  it  becomes  foft  and  relaxed  like 
the  other  parts.  The  larged:  compreffed  arte¬ 
ries  then  begin  to  feparate,  and  the  pain,  which 
follows  their  feparation,  is  perhaps  greater  than 
any  they  have  buffered  for  feveral  years  ,  for, 
in  general,  the  firft  fit  in  any  one  part  of  the 
body  is  more  fevere  than  a  fecond  in  the  fame 
part. 

\ 

There  may  be  fome  exceptions,  however,  to 
this  genetal  rule.  For  people,  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  walk  very  much,  and  continued 
this  exercife  long  after  the  meridian  of  life  be- 
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fore  they  difcontinued  it,  may  fo  far  difhpate  the 
fat  in  the  ball  of  the  feet,  as  to  comprefs  arte- 
ries  of  much  greater  diameters  in  this  part  than 
any  other  ^  by  which  circumflance,  when  the 
tendency  to  relaxation  prevails,  thefe  arteries  are 
fooner  feparated  than  others  of  lefs  diameters, 
and  the  firft  fit  attacks  them. 
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Plate  III. 


J^Eprefents  (till  fmaller  arteries  of  the  foot  than  Plate  II. 

This  may  explain  the  difference  between  lingering  and 
Ihort  paroxyfms.  For  the  blood  will  evidently  ryn  with 
lefs  momentum  in  arteries  of  this  fize,  than  in  fuch  as  are 
Ihewn  in  the  former  plate.  The  paroxyfms  occafioned  by  the 
fmaller  arteries  muft  therefore  be  moft  tedious. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


.  TER  all  the  cohering  arteries  of  the 


■  ^  feet,  which  from  their  diameter  were 
more  difpofed  to  feparate  than  thofe  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  deft royed  ;  the  future  fits  in 
the  feet  will  from  that  time  be  lefs  fevere,  be- 
caufe  the  next  arteries  to  be  feperated  are 
fmaller,  and  the  blood  runs  through  them  with 
lefs  velocity. 

The  reafon,  therefore,  of  the  quick  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  firft  fits,  and  alfo  of  their  greater 
violence,  proceeds  from  the  greater  diameters  of 
the  arteries  lacerated.  We  are  therefore  of  opini¬ 


on,  that  the  firft  fits  in  any  parts  of  the  body  are 
always  occaftoned  by  a  feparation  of  arteries 
that  carry  red  blood  ;  for,  the  more  denfe  the 
blood,  the  greater  is  its  momentum,  by  which 
the  artery  is  fooner  torn  open,  and,  the  quicker 
the  laceration,  the  more  exquifite  the  pain. 
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Perfuadeor ,  dan  minora  vafcula ,  ex  arteriis 
ntbris  orta ,  diaphana ,  nullius  vitri  ope  confpicua 5 

globulis  fanguineis  imp er via  tenuius  liquidum 
v  eh  ant :  atque  adeo  erant  ifta  vafcula  inter  termmos 
arterids  rubr a.  Illuft.  Hall.  Phyfiol.  v.  I.  1.  ii. 
fed.  3  i . 

More  tedious  fits  have  been  always  obferved 
to  be  lefs  violent,  and  to  follow  others  which 
have  been  more  fevere.  They  have  been  like- 
wife  obferved  chiefly  to  attend  the  decline  of 
life. 

Animadvert endum  eft  enim ,  quod  ubi  quis  adK 
multos  annos  podagra  labor averit^  dolor  fingulis  pa - 
roxyfmis  gradatim  imminuitur*  Sydenh.  trad,  de 
podagra. 

Thefe  aged  paroxyfms  cannot  be  fo  violent^ 
becaufe  they  are  caufed  by  arteries  of  the  lead 
diameters,  in  which  the  blood  is  driven  with 
much  lefs  force  againft  the  cohefion,  than  in  the 
arteries  which  excite  the  firft  paroxyfms.  Now 
thefe  little  arteries  cannot  be  in  a  ftate  of  fe^ 
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paration  in  the  firft  fit,  for  the  following  rea- 
fonSi 

A  lefier  force,  or  comprefilon,  will  fooner  bring 
the  internal  fides  of  an  artery  of  one  line  into 
contact,  than  one  of  two  lines.  A  lefier  power 
will  therefore  keep  it  cohering  ;  and  there  is  no 
healthy  perfon  whatever,  who  does  not  take  fome 
exercife  every  day,  and  this  little  exercife  main¬ 
tains  the  cohefion  of  the  fmaller  vefiels,  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  have  the  fame  effedt:  on  larger. 

The  coats  or  Tides  of  the  fmall  arteries  are 
alfo  proportionally  harder  than  the  large  ones. 
They  will  therefore  give  a  greater  proportional 
refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  heart. 

Nempe  cum  arter'ue  ramorum  duriores  fint ,  quam 
tr  uncus  aortae  eft,  majus  adeo  cordi  reftfiunt.  Ill  lift. 
Hall.  Phy.  tom.  I.  p.  Ixxv.  ClarifiT.  Wintering. 

But,  when  repeated  fits  of  the  gout,  from  the 
greater  arteries,  have  reduced  the  body  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  leading  a  more  inactive  life,  the  little 
adtion,  which  formerly  kept  the  fmaller  arteries  In 
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their  ftate  of  cohefion,  is  alfo  taken  off ;  then  be¬ 
gin  more  tedious  paroxyfms  than  had  ever  been  ex¬ 
perienced  before ;  for  the  capillary  arteries  being 
Innumerable,  whenever  the  relaxation  reaches 
them,  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cohefion 
to  keep  up  a  fucceffion  of  pains  throughout  life. 

Every  thing  then  corilpires  to  protraft  the  fit. 
The  vefiels  affected  are  more  numerous :  they 
are  final ler  :  they  have  harder  coats  :  and 
their  cohefions  are  afled  upon  with  lefs  force 
from  the  heart :  they  therefore  excite  lefs  pain, 
lefs  heat,  and  lefs  rarefadlion,  the  excelfes  of 
which  bring  on  a  more  fpeedy  rupture  of  the 
artery  in  juvenile  paroxyfms. 

Thefe  indolent  pains  do  not  proceed  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  force  of  the  heart,  but  entirely 
from  the  fmall  diameters  of  the  arteries  affedled, 
which  cannot  poffibly  admit  a  current  of  greater 
force,  fo  that  a  greater  feparation  might  have 
been  effeded  in  a  larger  artery  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  four  hours,  than  could  poffibly  happen 
In  a  much  longer  time  in  an  artery  of  lefs  diameter. 
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One  joint,  however,  is  not  the  only  part  af- 
feded  ;  for,  in  every  joint  which  formerly  moved, 
fome  minute  arteries  muft  have  been  com- 
prefied  ;  and  whenever  an  interruption  of  that  mo¬ 
tion  follows,  thefe  vefiels  will  tend  to  feperate. 
Accordingly  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  fuffer 
the  next  greateft  exercife,  are  next  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe. 

In  Aretasus’s  days,  it  flew  in  general  from  the  feet 
to  the  hands,  t oc  irocXXot  J'f  oltt o  twv  ttoowi/  sig 
from  thence  to  the  elbow  and  kneeauQj?  ocyvoov  *Jyovu. 
And  it  may  be  obferved  to  follow  almoft  the 
fame  order  at  prefent ;  although  it  rather  firft 
attacks  the  knees  than  the  elbows.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  merely  accidental  •,  for  it  may  either  be 
prevented  fixing,  or  brought  to  any  joint  of  the 
extremities,  by  preferving  the  uniformity  of  the 
motion  of  thefe  parts,  or  by  interrupting  it. 
Both  feet,  both  ankles,  both  knees,  generally  have 
an  equal  motion,  and  therefore  one  fhould  be  af¬ 
fected  as  well  as  the  other.  It  feldom  happens 
that  thefe  joints  are  fo  equally  exercifed,  as  to 
have  cohering  arteries  in  a  ftate  of  feparaticn  at 
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the  fame  time  ;  yet  this  fometimes  may  happen. 
Both  feet,  both  knees,  ankles,  or  the  oppofite 
joints  of  different  extremities,  fhall  be  feized  at 
once.  This  only  indicates  an  equal  ftate  of  co* 
hefion  in  the  arteries  of  thefe  parts.  . 

If  the  arteries  in  one  knee  are  lefs  relaxed 
than  thofe  in  the  other,  one  will  be  affeded 
after  the  other.  If  their  is  an  equal  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  the  cohering  arteries  of  the  great  toe, 
of  the  left  foot,  and  of  the  right  hand,  both 
may  be  feized  at ,  once.  If  there  are  cohering 
arteries,  nearly  in  an  equal  ftate  of  relaxation,  in 
the  knees  or  ankles,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  loins, 
the  one  will  be  in  pain  after  the  other. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account,  not  only  for  the 
apparent  univerfality  of  the  difeafe,  but  alfo  for 
the  inftantaneous  tranfitions  of  pain  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another  ;  for  as  the  veftcls  in  eve¬ 
ry  part  fubjed  to  motion  muft  be  preffed  toge¬ 
ther,  fo  that  the  blood  is  always  in  contadwith  their 
points  of  cohefion,  whenever  a  general  relaxation 
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is  induced,  one  pulfation  of  the  heart,  by  im¬ 
pelling  the  blood  againft:  fo  many  cohefions, 
may  excite  pain  in  them  all  at  once. 

*  \  ■  ’  /  •  .  .  '  .4  ...  1 ' •  *  '  ' * 

Great  pain,  from  the  laceration  of  veffels  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  will  evidently  divert  the  mind 
from  a  lefier  pain  in  any  other  part.  How¬ 
ever,  all  thefe  fucceffive  pains  not  only  manifeft 
a  very  prevailing  relaxation,  but  alfo  tend  much 
to  protraft  the  paroxfym  *,  for  no  fooner  does 
an  artery  in  the  foot  begin  to  feperate,  than 
another  begins  to  feperate  in  the  knee  the  day 
following.  This  laft  takes  off  from  the  pain  in 
the  firft  artery,  by  which  it  is  left  partially  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  pain  returns  to  it  whenever  that 
jn  the  knee  is  alleviated.  The  pained  artery  in 
the  knee  is  perhaps  alleviated  by  a  new  fepa- 
ration  commencing  in  fome  artery  of  the  hand 
or  elbow,  and  alfo  remains  in  a  half  feperated 
ftate,  which  leaves  a  tendernefs  and  innability 
in  the  joint,  which  however  is  not  felt  but  when 
moved. 

This  fuccefiion  of  attacks  is  fometimes  fo 

quick,  and  the  intermiftions  between  them  fo 

E  • 
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fhort,  as  never  to  allow  fufficient  time  for  the 
joint  to  recover  the  injury,  before  the  fame 
parts  are  again  feized  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
Vix  unquam  dolores  funt  expertes ,  fed  fenfatione 
aliqua  plus  minufque  molefta  perpetuo  tentantur , 
Sydenh.  trad,  de  Podagra, 
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CHAPTER  VL 


f  J  ^  H  E  gout  has  been  conftantly  obferved  to 
make  its  firft  vifit  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
to  return  annually  for  feveral  following  years. 

*  , 

People  who  are  afflicted  with  this  diforder, 
having  fuch  a  preternatural  fenfibility  of  nerve 
from  the  negleft  of  mufcular  addon,  cannot  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  air  of  winter  without  great  un- 
eafinefs.  They  are  therefore  in  great  hafte  to 
avoid  it,  and  enjoy  a  more  temperate  zone  in 
their  own  chambers,  where  they  chearfuliy  in¬ 
dulge  their  natural  averfion  to  a&ion,  fo  that 
they  (till  take  a  lefs  proportion  of  exercife  than 
they  did  in  the  fummer.  This  indolent  life 
would  require  very  little  food,  unlefs  the  appe¬ 
tite  was  frequently  fharpened  by  the  weight  of 
/ 

the  atmofphere  of  a  frofty  day,  or  repeated 
draughts  of  viftous  and  other  fermented  liquors. 


/ 
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During  winter,  the  cutaneous  evacuations  are 
tiiuch  diminifhed,  the  urinary  fecretion  is  how¬ 
ever  more  copious  ;  yet  this  is  evidently  not 
analogous  to  the  other ;  for  many  fluids  are  re¬ 
tained  in  this  feafon,  which  the  mild  heat  of 
fummer  permits  to  fly  off.  Great  collections  of 
fat  are  not  only  formed  in  winter,  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  the  body  mofl  favourable  for  its 
depofition,  but  alfo  the  cellular  membrane  in 
general,  is  more  replete  with  fluid  in  the  fpringy 
than  at  any  other  feafon  of  the  year. 

All  thefe  effects  are  more  fuddenly  and  copi- 

.  „  -  / 

oufly  produced  where  the  folids  are  in  a  ftate  of 
greater  relaxation.  For  weak  vefiels  are  evident¬ 
ly  lefs  able  to  propel  the  fluids  out  of  the  body, 
than  ftronger  ones.  This  is  evident  from  the 
quick  fwell  which  bodies  are  generally  obferved 
to  have  after  fevers. 

-i  .  / . 

Now,  as  the  gout  is  produced  by  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  folids,  fo  gouty  conflitutions 
will  accumulate  fluids  fafler  than  thofe  who  have 
firmer  nerves.  A  greater  proportion  of  fluids 
will  therefore  be  taken  in  by  them  than  is  eva- 
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cuated  ;  fa  that  the  blood-veffels  will  be  all  tur¬ 
gid,  and  the  intermediate  parts  full  of  that  watery 
and  oily  fluid  which  gives  foftnefs  and  uniformi¬ 
ty  to  the  (kin.  The  appearance  of  the  body  be¬ 
fore  the  paroxyfin  manifefcs  this  change,  for  it 
never  looks  fo  turgid  and  well. 

■  \  A  !  ;  ■  ?  '  '  f  '  f 

As  ina&ivity  was  the  original  caufe  of  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  folids,  fo  this  relaxation  will  en- 
creafe  every  month  throughout  the  winter.  This 
part  of  the  year  is  more  peculiarly  calculated  for 
ftudy  than  any  other.  All  the  confequences  of 
intenfe  application  will,  therefore,  be  brought  on : 
the  nerves  will  relax,  and  become  exceeding  fen- 
fible,  and  the  whole  body  be  liable  to  be  afifedb- 
ed  by  the  firft:  change  of  weather. 

S  \  ■  • 

We  confider  a  conftitution  of  this  kind  as  the 
moftfenfible  plant  in  the  creation,  and  that  it  will 
therefore  firft:  feel  that  change  in  the  diminution 
of  the  gravity  and  elafticity  of  the  atmofphere* 
which  fuddenly  follows  a  diflfolution  of  the  win¬ 
ter’s  froft.  The  difference  of  gravity  alone  is 
fometimes  fo  great  as  to  exceed  the  weight  of 
3000  pounds.  Now  the  nerves  of  few  people 
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are  fo  very  obtufe  as  not  to  be  aflfedfed  by  this 
change.  And  although  thefe  extreme  diffe¬ 
rences,  in  the  gravity  of  the  air,  feldom  happen 
in  forty-eight  hours,  yet  they  are  fo  confiderable 
as  to  be  felt  by  the  whole  vegetable  creation  : 
for  the  confined  air,  in  their  feeds  and  roots,  be¬ 
ing  relieved  from  the  reftraint  which  the  heavy 
cold  winter’s  atmofphere  had  laid  on  it,  expands, 
and  promotes  their  vegetation. 

'  > 

•  *  _  ... 

Now,  as  there  is  fuch  accumulation  of  fluids 
in  the  blood- veflels  and  cellular  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  at  the  latter  end  of  winter,  which  contain 
great  quantities  of  elaftic  air,  that  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  efcape,  inclufam  continent  liquor  es 
omnes  in  corpore  animali ,  auram  quandam  elaftic amy 
quae  hanc  habet  naturam ,  ut  vinculis  foluta ,  in  om¬ 
nes  partes  vires  fuas  exerceat.  Mead,  de  Lunse  & 
Solis  imperio,  p.  26.  and  only  reftrained  in  the 
veflels  by  the  33,684  pounds  weight  of  atmo¬ 
fphere,  quorum  impetum  dum  in  canalibus  fuis  fla¬ 
unt  aer  corporis  fuperficiem  a?nbiens  reprimit .  Ubi  fu~ 
pra.  No  fooner  is  thatpreflure  leflfened  to  32684, 
than  the  air  confined  in  the  blood,  will,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  expand — This  is  evident  from 
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the  tumefaction  of  any  animal  in  the  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air  pump— and  farther  encreafe  the 
diameters  of  the  arteries,  by  which  the  cohefions 
of  the  elements  of  the  nerves,  which  formed  their 
coats,  is  farther  loofened  and  weakened,  and  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  lefs  able  to  endure  diftention.  Mu¬ 
tant  ur  particularum  minimarum  cohefiones  et  nexus , 
ut  ultra  modum  tenfi  rumpuntur ,  fubinde  tenuiffimi 
canaliculi .  Mead,  ubi  fupra. 

When  all  the  veflels  of  the  body  are  in  this 
ftate  of  diftention,  from  the  expanding  air  which 
is  involved  in  their  fluids,  and  when  the  folids 
are  likewife  in  a  morbid  ftate  of  relaxation,  the 
body  will  exactly  imitate  the  inflated  appearance 
which  it  is  obferved  to  put  on  fome  days  before 
the  paroxyfm.  This  fymptom  did  not  efcape 
the  attention  of  the  illuftrious  Sydenham  :  Janu- 
ario  exeunte ,  ant  incipiente  Februario  derepente  & 
nulla  fere  praefenfione  antecedente  ingruit ,  nifi  quod 
ventriculi  audit  ate  &  onrEipia,  ad  feptimanas  ali¬ 
quot  aeger  labor averit ;  corporis  infuper  intume - 
fcentia  quafi  ventofa  &  gravitate ,  quae  indies 
augetur ,  donee  tandem  detonet  paroxyfmus.  The 
Sides  of  the  cohering  arteries  being  gradu- 
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ally  extended  by  this  rarefaction  of  the  air*  are  at 
laft  lacerated,  and  then  the  paroxyfm  begins. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  no 
feafon  is  fo  favourable  to  excite  a  feparation  of 
the  cohering  arteries  as  the  fpring,  becaufe  the 
fluids  are  never  fo  copious  as  at  that  time.  And 
although  as  great  changes  do  happen  in  the  gra¬ 
vity  and  elafticity  of  the  air  in  other  parts  of 
the  year,  yet  there  is  never  fuch  a  combination 
of  circumftances  at  any  other  feafon. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  analogy  between  this  rejuvenating  principle 
in  the  human  body,  and  the  vegetative  one  in 
plants,  as  alfo  of  the  coincidence  of  time  in 
which  both  effects  are  manifelled. 

The  firft  paroxyfms  cannot  be  oftener  pro¬ 
duced  than  once  in  the  year,  becaufe  the  fepara- 
tions  of  the  arteries  cannot  be  affeCted  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  former  circumftances  ; 
and  this  can  only  happen  in  the  fpring.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  conftitution  is  more  aged,  and 
farther  relaxed,  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  will 
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not  only  be  colle&ed  in  a  fhorter  time,  but  the 
feparating  arteries  will  alfo  give  lefs  refiftance  $ 
fo  that  a  fit  is  as  eafily  produced  in  the  middle 
or  beginning  of  January,  as  it  ufed  to  be  about 
the  fame  time  in  February.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing,  if  the  fame  way  of  living  be  dill  perfervered 
in,  the  nerves  will  be  in  greater  date  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  than  they  had  been  ever  before  ;  a  leffer 
force  will  therefore  be  required  to  complete  the 
reparation  of  the  arteries,  and  a  fit  be  brought 
on  in  November.  If  the  perfon  has  little  pain 

from  this  fit,  he  will  have  reafon  to  fear  that  his 

* 

nerves  will  fo  far  relapfe  into  their  former  date, 
before  April,  as  to  fubje<d  him  to  a  fecond  fit  in 
that  month.  But  if  he  can  hold  out  till  fummer, 
he  will  have  no  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  any 
return  before  autumn,  as  the  heat  of  that  feafon 
difiipates  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  efpecially 
that  of  the  nerves. 


*r  * 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  Lthongh  the  fpring  is  the  moft  favourable 
^  feafon  for  effecting  the  firft  laceration,  yet 
there  is  another  material  circumftance  which  af- 
fifts  in  producing  it. 


As  not  only  the  firft,  but  every  fucceeding  fit, 
is  brought  on  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  fo  it  is 
evident,  that  a  laceration  is  never  fo  liable  to  be 
made,  as  v/hen  its  contractions  are  moft  powerful 
and  ftrong. 


The  contractions  of  the  heart  are  never  lb 
ftrong,  equable,  and  full,  as  in  deep.  Boerh. 
Acad.  Lect.  feci.  590. 

Magnus  pulfus  a  vi  robnfti  cordis  quam  pluri- 
mus  fanguis  impeliitur.  Hall.  Phyf.  Yol.  ii.  p.  2  68. 
It  mu  ft,  therefore,  be  full  before  it  contracts, 
and  will  drive  the  blood  deeper  into  the  aorta. 
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All  that  fluid,  therefore,  contained  in  the  arte¬ 
ries  between  the  heart  and  their  extremities, 
where  they  commence  veins,  will  be  moved 
with  greater  velocity.  It  will,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  flrike  the  cohering  arteries  with  greater 
force,  and  of  confequence  be  more  liable  to 
burfl  their  coats  ;  more  efpecially  as  this  great 
force  is  farther  afdfled  by  the  rarefadlion  of  the 
air  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the  bed  in  the  firfl 
fleep.  Accordingly  it  has  long  ago  been  re¬ 
marked  by  the  accurate  Sydenham,  that  the  firfl 
paroxyfm  begins  in  the  firfl  fleep  ;  and  from 
what  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  will  ap- 

■  t 

pear,  that  it  is  never  fo  much  to  be  expedled  as 
at  that  time. 

There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  For  this  paroxyfm  is  frequently 
obferved  to  begin  in  the  morning,  when  the  per- 
fon  firfl  gets  out  of  bed,  or  in  any  other  fuc- 
ceeding  part  of  the  day.  Thefe  inflances  only 
manifefl  the  proximity  of  the  degree  of  cliflen- 
don  to  pain,  which  the  nerves  of  the  artery 
differed  in  the  preceeding  night.  The  pain 
would  have  commenced  in  deep,  dad  the  deep 
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been  a  little  protracted  •,  for  the  nerves  were, 
upon  waking,  almoft  extended  to  the  ultimate 
ftretch  they  could  poffibly  endure,  without  ex¬ 
citing  it.  Now,  although  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  begin  to  be  weaker  when  fleep  terminates, 
yet  they  ftill  continue  ;  fo  that  many  fmall  con¬ 
tractions  being  adequate  to  few  great  ones,  the 
nerves  are  lacerated  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
nocturnal  ones ;  and  pain  may  commence  at  any 
time  of  the  day. 

When  the  paroxyfm  begins  in  the  day,  it  may 
be  obferved  to  encreafe  very  gently.  For  the 
patient  may  reckon  many  intermediate  degrees 
in  the  fenfations  of  the  part  affected,  between  the 
time  it  firft  attracted  his  attention,  and  that 
wherein  it  firft  began  to  pinch  him.  Thefe  de¬ 
liberate  progreffions  are  entirely  owing  to  the 
quicker  and  weaker  contractions  of  the  heart, 
which  cannot  fo  foon  complete  the  detraction 
of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  as  the  ftrong  nocturnal 
contractions  of  that  organ* 

i  ;$\ u t  r  .  '*  *  •  •  ’  y  •  >  y  y. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


T  N  many  conftitutions  the  body  fhivers  when 
■*"  the  paroxyfm  begins ;  and  in  many  others  a 
Ihivering  and  fever  precede  the  paroxyfm  feve- 
ral  days.  It  having  been  already  obferved,  that 
the  extention  of  a  nerve  affedted  the  nervous 
fluid,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  cold,  this 
phenomenon  will  now  be  eafily  underltood.  For 
as  coldnefs  in  the  human  body  proceeds  from  a 
diminifhed  motion  in  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the 
extention  of  a  nerve  interrupts  entirely  that  motion 
in  the  extended  nerve,  fo  the  univerfal  rigor  fuc~ 
ceedingthe  commencement  of  pain  in  the  gout,  is 
produced  only  by  the  other  nerves  imitating  the 
Hate  of  thofe  which  are  preternaturally  extended. 
The  whole  body  manifefts  a  fympathy  for  the 
affedtion  of  any  of  its  parts.  If  a  drop  of  cold 
water  falls  upon  a  warm  fain ,  the  whole  body  Jhud - 
ders.  ’The  effluvia  of  certain  fubftances  communi¬ 
cate  vigour  to  fame  bodies ,  whereas  they  affedl  fame 
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delicate  women  with  fainting  and  convulfions.  Mu - 
fic  can  excite  or  calm  various  pafjions.  Melanchol- 
ly ,  watfulnefs ,  troublefome  dreams ,  follow  diforders 
of  the  Jlomach.  Grateful  food ,  ftrong  wine , 

fpirituous  liquors ,  fooner  touch  the  Jlomach 

of  one  ready  to  faint  from  emptinefs ,  /to*  they 
communicate  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole  body  ; 
and ,  0/z  /i?<?  0/to  to**/,  fever al  poifons  occafion  vio¬ 
lent  Jicknefs 9  vomiting ,  fainting ,  tremor convulfions , 
ftupidity ,  intermitting  pulfe ,  difficult  breathings 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities ,  tftor  fymptoms  ;  <2 

fever s  delirium ,  0/to  fymptoms ,  to?* 

J  ^jy  ^  flicking  in  the  coats  of  the  Jlomach  ; 
worms  affedting  either  this  part ,  /££  *#-> 

teftineSs  occafion  a  furprifing  variety  of  fymp¬ 
toms. 

Epileptic  fits  have  proceeded  from  a  rough  bone , 
#r  cartilaginous  fubftance  irritating  the  nerves  of 
the  great  toey  or  the  calf  of  the  legs  and  the  wound 
of  a  tendon  or  nerve ,  to  /£<?  raa/£  <?/  ^  fever , 
deUriumy  tremors s  violent  convulfionSs  and  death, 
Whyte  on  Nervous  Diforders,  p.  12. 

v  f 
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Thefe  inftances  not  only  manifeft  the  general 
fympathy  the  whole  body  fhews  for  any  part  of 
it,  but  alfo  prove,  that  one  conftitution  may  be 
more  eafily  aifedted  by  the  fame  caufe,  than  an¬ 
other.  This  laft  obfervation  may  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reafon  of  the  fhivering  and  fever  which 
frequently  introduce  a  paroxyfm,  and  which 
have  been  hitherto  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a 
very  different  caufe. 

Suppofe  the  number  i  to  be  the  natural 
flate  of  a  nerve,  and  that  it  will  fuffer  an  exten- 
tion  of  1 1  before  it  breaks  ;  fuppofe  farther,  that 
it  will  fuffer  an  extention  of  5  before  its  fituation 
is  noticed,  then  an  extention  of  6  will  be  attend¬ 
ed  to ;  7  will  be  uneafy ;  8  painful ;  9  very 
painful;  10  excruciating ;  and  then  the  nerve 
breaks. 

As  the  rigor  and  fhivering  do  not  come  on 
in  many  perfons  before  the  nerves  fuffer  an  ex¬ 
tention  of  6  or  7,  and  become  uneafy,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  peculiar  degree  of  extention  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  the  fhivering  in  that  confli- 
tution,  But  as  the  fhivering  often  precedes  any 
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fenfation  whatever,  fo  in  thefe  cafes  the  body 
iympathizes  with  the  lituation  of  the  injured 
nerves,  before  the  extention  of  5,  or  below  the 
attention  of  the  mind.  Hence  the  caufe  of  fome 
fevers  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  we  fhall  wave 
this  at  prefent,  as  being  foreign  to  our  fubjeft. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


T  N  this  difeafe  there  is  no  beginning  fenfation 
A  fo  general,  and  lefs  imaginary,  than  that  which 
imitates  a  fprain  and  diflocation  of  the  bones. 
The  heads  of  the  bones  of  the  feet,  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  paroxyfm,  fhall  alfo  appear  to 
be  removed  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

A  fprain  from  an  external  caufe  is  only  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  extenfion  of  the  nerves  in  the  liga- 
ments  and  veffels  furrounding  the  joints,  from  an 
attempt  in  the  heads  of  the  bones  to  get  out  of 
their  confinement.  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  likewife 
occafioned  by  an  extenfion  of  the  nerves  of  fome 
of  the  veffels  of  the  joints ;  fo  that  an  external  or 
internal  injury,  elongating  the  fame  nerves,  in  the 
fame  manner  and  place,  beyond  their  natural 
tone,  fhould  certainly  excite  the  fame  fenfation. 


F 
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In  a  fprain  the  nerves  are  not  deftroyed,  but 
only  weakened  •,  and  they  are  in  the  fame  ftate 
in  an  incipient  reparation  of  an  artery,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  a  gouty  paroxyfm.  This  kind 
of  fenfation  muft,  therefore,  be  raifed  in  the 
joint,  whenever  the  nerves  affected  are  feated  in 
the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  part. 

Sometimes  the  paroxyfm  begins  with  more 
violence,  and  the  joint  feels  perfectly  diflocated. 
This  proceeds  from  a  great  contraction  of  the 
heart,  or  a  weak  refinance  in  the  coats  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  by  which  they  fuffer  a  greater  degree  of 
diftention.  For  a  fpfain  being  only  an  incipient 
diflocation,  the  fame  force,  which  brings  it  on, 
will,  if  continued,  complete  it. 

If  the  nerves  only  of  one  artery  are  thus  ex¬ 
tended,  thofe  of  the  whole  joint  will  appear  to 
be  equally  affeted.  But  the  fudden  commence¬ 
ment  and  termination  of  the  pain  evidently 
fhew,  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  cafe.  All 
the  other  veffels  furrounding  the  joints  are,  there¬ 
fore,  only  affedted  by  fympathy. 
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As  this  fenfation  of  fprain  and  diflocation  fre¬ 
quently  begins  the  paroxyfm,  the  inflammation, 
which  immediately  follows,  urges  the  nerves  to 
farther  elongations,  and  diftends  the  diameters  of 
the  neighbouring  arteries.  By  thefe  efforts  the 
veffels  are  lengthened,  and  their  tone  fo  much 
weakened,  that  at  the  termination  of  the  nt  they 
are  unable  to  confine  the  articulations,  fo  that  the 
heads  of  the  bones  feel  loofe,  and  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  be  diflocated  by  the  leafl  motion.  This 
fenfation  continues  for  a  confiderable  time,  till 
the  veffels  recover  their  former  contra&ile  pow¬ 
ers. 


F  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1  '  ;  4  •- 
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O^HEN  the  difeale  is  in  an  advanced  Hate, 
Sydenham  has  obferved,  that  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  are  very  liable  to 
be  ftrongly  convulfed  in  the  morning  after  yawn¬ 
ing,  and  that  this  is  attended  with  a  powerful 
conftipation  of  the  whole  foot.  This  fymptom 
has  been  defcribed  as  if  the  foot  was  forced  into 
an  exceeding  tight  fboe.  Id  etiam  in  hoc  morbo , 
quoties  jam  confirmatior  eft,  incommodi  acridity  quod 
ab  ofcitatione ,  imprimis  vero  matutina ,  ligamenta  oj- 
Jium  metatarfi  vehement er  convelluntur ,  cum  fenfu 
quafi  coarliationis  vel  comprejffionis  fortijfimae  a  ma- 
mvaiida . 

Yawning  is  only  a  "deep  infpiration  which  ex¬ 
pands  the  air  bladders  of  the  lungs.  This  ex- 
panfion  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  them,  and  fends  a  greater  column  to  the 
right  auricle  and  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The 
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heart  will,  in  confequence  of  the  greater  influx 
of  blood,  be  more  diftended,  and  the  blood,  by 
the  next  contraction  of  that  organ,  more  power¬ 
fully  driven  into  the  aorta.  The  cohering  arte¬ 
ries  will  then  be  {truck  with  greater  force,  and 
a  partial  feparation  fuddenly  begin.  This  irri¬ 
tation  eafily  induces  a  fpafm  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  all 
previoufly  injured  by  repeated  paroxyfms,  and, 
on  that  account,  the  more  eafily  affected. 

Sometimes  a  fymptom,  more  violent  than  the 
former,  breaks  in  upon  a  beginning  deep,  and 
wakes  the  patient  with  a  fenfation,  as  if  the 
bones  of  the  metatarfus  fnapped  like  a  broken 
flick.  This  is  prefently  followed  by  excruciat¬ 
ing  cramps.  Quandoque  nulla  ofcitatione  praecedente , 
<eger  jam  fe  fomno  committens ,  iftum  quafi  clav<e  me - 
tatarfum  confringentis  derepente  perfentifcit  unde  cum 
ejulatu  escpergifcitur .  Syd.  traft.  de  Pad, 

There  appears  to  be  little  deception  in  this 
fenfation  for  although  the  bones,  are  not  bro- 
ken,  yet  the  nerves  of  the  arteries  which  enter 
them  are  fuddenly  ruptured.  This  will  be  the 
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more  eafily  admitted  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
they  have  been  often  partially  feparated  and  left 
by  accidental  perfpiration  in  a  half  deftroyed 
ftate.  The  fame  reafon,  therefore,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  firft  paroxyfm,  and  which  produced 
the  preceeding  fymptom,  effeds  this  rupture. 
The  rupture  cannot  happen  in  the  day,  becaufe 
the  one  or  two  ftrong  contradions  of  the  heart, 
produced  by  yawning,  are  infufficient  to  perfed 
the  deftrudion  of  an  artery  ;  for  the  yawning  is 
foon  over,  and  the  force  of  the  heart  immediate¬ 
ly  leflens.  But  in  deep  the  lungs  are  fo  much  dif- 
tended,  as  to  imitate  a  perpetual  yawn  at  every 
inspiration.  The  nerves  of  the  cohering  arteries, 
being  at  the  fame  time  lefs  fenfible,  do  not  give 
fuch  early  notice  to  the  mind  of  their  dangerous 
Situation,  fo  that  they  are  extended  beyond  that 
ftate  where  pain  would  commence  was  the  body 
awake,  By  this  they  are  elongated  the  nearer  to 
a  ftate  of  deftrudion,  and  are  accordingly  broke 
by  the  next  contradion  of  the  heart,  and  the 
perfon  is  roufed  from  that  lethargy  which  had 
fubjeded  the  part  affeded  to  this  accident. 
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If  there  are  any  cohering  arteries  in  a  mufcle 
where  it  commences  tendon,  inclined  to  feparate, 
the  irritability  of  the  mufcle  is  fenfible  of  the  in¬ 
cipient  reparation  before  the  mind,  fo  that  the 
motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  is  increafed  in  the 
mufcle,  and  its  contraction  affeCted,  without  the 
intention  of  the  mind.  A  cramp  is  therefore 
only  a  violent  contraction  of  a  mufcle,  from  an 
incipient  reparation  in  any  of  its  arteries,  or  a 
rupture  of  any  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTEfe  XI. 

«  j  •  V  ■  '  •  i  rj>  <*" 

T1  H  E  gout  feldom  attacks  women,  becaufe 
A  their  manner  of  life  is  more  uniform  and 
-  temperate  than  that  of  men,  and  becaufe  their  pe¬ 
riodical  evacuations  prevent  the  bad  confequences 
of  redundancy,  which  would  otherwife  follow 
their  inactive  and  indolent  life.  They  feldom 
take  fo  much  exercife  as  is  fufficient  to  form 
thefe  cohefions  in  the  arteries  which  can  only  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  arthritic  pain  ;  and  if  no 
cohefions  are  formed,  it  is  impofiible  the  difeafe 
Ihould  exift.  When  women,  however,  have  led 
very  a&ive  lives,  they  are  equally  liable  to  be 
affeded  with  the  gout  as  men,  although  it  com¬ 
mences  at  a  later  time  of  life.  Podagra  fceminas 
■ '  perraro  inf  eft  at ,  eafque  non  nifi  jam  vetulas ,  £s?  vi~ 
ragines ,  feu  corporum  mafculorum  habitum  amulantes , 
Sydenh.  ubi  fupra. 

AxXu  ctvtyss  [asv  7ra<r%£iv  gwrtgoi  yvvoupw  sXoc<p^o^ 
r £gov.  Arat,  Capad. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


S  an  acquired  gout  proceeds  from  a  general 


^  relaxation  of  the  folids ,  an  hereditary  one 
undoubtedly  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe.  An  he¬ 
reditary  gout  will,  however,  be  the  mo  ft  inve¬ 
terate,  becaufe  the  foftnefs  of  the  fibres,  in  per- 
fons  afflidled  with  it,  is  more  prevalent,  which 
will  make  their  vefiels  more  liable  to  be  com- 
prefted.  Their  veffels  will  not  only  be  more  rea¬ 
dily  comprefted,  but  will  alfo,  for  the  fame  rea - 
fon,  be  more  liable  to  open,  and  the  paroxyfms,  of 
confequence,  be  more  frequent  and  tedious. 

Suppofe  two  men,  of  fimilar  ages,  and  appa¬ 
rently  fimilar  conftitutions,  who  had,  from  infan¬ 
cy,  mutually  and  equally  fhared  every  exercife 
and  excefs  :  Suppofe  alfo  the  folids  of  one  of 
thefe  men  to  have  been  produced  from  healthy 
parents,  and  in  an  excellent  natural  ftate,  and 
thofe  of  the  other  the  reverfe  :  fuppofe  farther. 
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that  the  adtive  life,  which  they  both  led  to  the 
thirtieth  year  of  their  age,  was  changed  to  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  ftudious  one  ;  it  will  eafily  be  grant¬ 
ed,  that  the  relaxation,  which  will  foon  follow  this 
change  of  life,  muft  always  be  moft  prevalent  in 
the  man  of  the  fofteft  nerves  *,  fo  that  the  coher¬ 
ing  coats  of  his  compreffed  arteries  will  be  fo 
far  foftened  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  as 
to  excite  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  firft  paroxyfm  will  not  probably  at¬ 
tack  the  other  man  before  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  firft  fit  may  not  only  happen  fe- 
ven  vears  earlier  in  the  relaxed  than  in  the  ftrong 
man  ;  but  all  the  future  fits  will  be  more  fudden- 
ly  repeated  ;  relaxation  alfo  being  moft  preva¬ 
lent,  feme  of  his  vital  organs  will  be  foon  fo  far 
debilitated,  as  to  be  infufficient  for  performing 
their  natural  functions fo  that  he  will  foon  be 
deftroyed,  or  incapacitated  for  all  voluntary  mo¬ 


tion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


T  HE  chalk- ftones  in  the  gout  are  compofed 
of  the  earth  the  brain  fecretes  from  the 
blood  for  the  fupport  of  the  folids.  This  earth 
defcends  the  nerves  in  a  highly  diluted  Hate,  and 
pafles  through  the  mufcles  to  the  bones,  where  it 
naturally  is  depofited.  It  excites  heat  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  by  its  fridlion  *,  which  heat  is  accordingly  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  its  various  velocities. 

Whenever  the  nerves,  in  which  this  earth  runs,* 
are  broken  by  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  ar¬ 
tery,  there  is  an  extravafation  of  this  fluid  along 
with  the  fluid  of  the  artery  *,  and  this  produces 
the  fwelling  which  generally  terminates  the  pain* 
This  fwelling  quickly  difappears,  if  there  are  ab~ 
forbing  veflels  enough  to  fuck  up  the  fluids 
that  have  been  difcharged  from  the  ruptured 
nerve.  But  when  the  gout  becomes  more  inve¬ 
terate,  and  the  feat  of  the  pain  is  deeper,  among 
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the  ligaments,  and  in  the  joints,  the  abforbing 
veffels  in  thefe  parts  are  deffroyed  by  the  fame 
preffure  which  firil  comprefied  the  arteries  •,  fo 
that  a  rupture  no  fooner  happens  there  than  the 
earth  muff  remain  where  it  is  depofited  ;  and 
the  moil  aqueous  part  of  the  arterial  fluid,  which 
ran  out  along  with  it,  being  diflipated  by  the 
heat  of  the  body,  the  remaining  gummy  and  fe- 
rous  part  of  it  forms  a  paffe  of  the  terreflrious 
or  nervous  fecretion,  and  produces  thefe  foft  un* 
bluous  concretions. 

*  }■.  j  . 

The  {fate  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  fo  morbid 
as  to  fecrete  amazing  quantities  of  this  earthy 
fubflance.  Pechlin  faw  ieveral  young  men  of  the 
moft  apparently  rebuff  and  beft  habits  of  body 
fweat  a  kind  of  tophaceous  matter  at  thirty  years 
of  age.  L.  ii.  obferv.  25. 

One  of  them  died  before  he  was  forty  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  general  tendency  of  his  humours  to  a  chalky 
nature ,  that  whatever  he  fpit  or  fweated,  was  ren¬ 
dered  white  from  the  abundance  of  this  gyfifeous  mat¬ 
ter .  Utquicquid  redderetur  fputi,  fudoremque, 
prae  gypfi  copia  candefceret.  . . 
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A  perfon  under  fifty  years  of  age ,  who  had  fujfer- 
ed  fome  flight  fits  of  the  gout ,  was  fo  fenfihle  of  cold9 
that  he  could  not '  hear  to  he  without  a  fire  in  his  bed¬ 
chamber  ,  even  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  This  gentle¬ 
man  ,  all  at  once ,  began  to  make  urine  white  as  milk 9 
which ,  when  allowed  to  fettle ,  became  pellucidr  and 
let  fall  a  copious  white  fediment ,  which  at  firft  ap¬ 
peared  like  foft  clay ,  but  in  an  hour  after  hardened 
into  white  chalk  or  plaifier-lime .  He  continued  to 
void  fuch  urine  without  alteration  for  the  fpace  of 
nine  months ,  infomuch  that  he  reckoned  ftxty  pound 
of  this  chalky  matter  had  been  voided.  Acad,  de 
Scien.  1747.  Vid.  Swieten  Com.  Vol.  xiii.  p. 
98.  tranflat.  into  Engl ifh. 


I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  a  fimilar  evacuation  by  the  lame 
emunhiory.  But  his  came  away  at  firft  in  great 
quantity,  and  quickly  terminated. 

Great  quantities  of  a  glary  white  matter  has 
been  obferved  to  run  out  in  fome  fpecies  of  the 
difeafe.  and  with  very  little  pain  ^  for  the  nerves 
are  eafily  broken  in  this  relaxed  Hate,  and  their 
ruptured  extremities  long  kept  open.  Thefe 
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evacuations,  however,  all  happen  in  the  fuper- 
ficial  and  mufcular  parts,  where  there  is  lefs  re¬ 
finance  to  its  formation.  For  whenever  it  runs 
out  between  the  heads  of  bones,  or  within  the 
fheaths  of  the  ligaments,  it  cannot  be  depofited 
in  fuch  quantity,  and  mull  alfo  neceflarily  re¬ 
main  a  more  considerable  time,  in  that  fituation, 
before  it  is  thickened  by  the  lofs  of  its  aqueous 
parts. 

From  thefe  inflances  it  is  evident,  that  the 
brain  may  be  fo  relaxed,  as  to  fe crete  greater 
quantity  of  this  terreftrious  matter,  than  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  nutrition.  But  when¬ 
ever  the  fecretion  of  any  particular  organ  of 
the  body  is  increafed,  the  fluid,  which  is  the 
produdt  of  that  fecretion,  is  conftantly  obferved 
to  have  a  thinner  confidence.  The  nervous  fluid 
will  have,  of  confequence,  a  greater  refemblance 
to  the  fluid  in  the  fanguineous  veflels,  which  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  aqueous  quality,  as  it  has 
a  greater  quantity  of  thefe  lighter  fluids  in  its 
compofition,  and  it  will  deviate  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  from  its  elementary  nature. 
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As  the  nervous  tubes  are  fo  preternaturally 
toft,  and  the  fluid  which  pervades  them  to  aque¬ 
ous  and  light,  lefs  fridtion  will  be  excited  by  its 
motion.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  above  in- 
ftances,  the  perfon  was  fo  cold  as  not  to  be  able 
to  fit  without  a  fire  in  the  hotteft  day  of  fummer. 
All  gouty  people  are  exceeding  cold,  and  fen- 
fible  of  cold,  which  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OYdenham  has  told  us,  that  thofe  who  are  fub- 
^  je£t  to  the  gout  have  large  heads.  IJli ,  qui 
huic  morbo  funt  obnom>  crania  habent  grandiuf- 
cuia . 

The  head,  when  the  foetus  becomes  firft  vi¬ 
able,  exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  body. 
Caput  fub  primordia  fcetus  pros  grande  eft,  &  reliqui 
magnitudini  corporis  diu  aquat ,  £5?  fuperat .  Illufl. 
Hall.  Phyf.  Vol.  viii.  p.  361.  When  the  foetus 
is  the  weight  of  an  ounce,  the  head,  at  that  time, 
is  equal  to  the  body.  Bartholin.  Epift.  iv.  p. 
538.  When  it  is  fourteen  lines,  the  head  is  fe~ 
ven  of  them.  Bueggrav.  aer.  aq.  loc.  Francfort. 
p.  156.  Grew  fays  it  is  the  half  of  the  foetus. 
Harvey,  p.  56,  fays,  it  is  at  firft  greater  than 
the  body.  Pliny  has  obferved  the  fame  circum- 
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ftance  in  the  chicken,  L.  x.  c.  53.  Cowper 
fays,  that  it  is  greater  than  the  body  in  the  2  5th 
day  of  impregnation;  and  others,  that  it  is  greater 
than  both  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Illuft.  Hall. 
Phyfiologia.  Tom.  viii.  At  birth  the  head  is 
a  third  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  when  the  body 
is  at  its  full  growth,  the  head  is  only  the  feventh 
or  eighth  part  of  it. 

The  brain  of  a  child  being  larger  in  propof- 
tion  to  its  body,  than  that  of  an  adult,  fo  it  is 
alfo  generally  larger  in  gouty  perfons,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  bodies,  than  it  is  in  healthy  and 
aftive  men. 

•.  *  ••  '  r-  -  -  '■ 

—  r 

■.  :  /.  \  V 

The  nerves  of  children  are  alfo  more  fenfible 

V  '  i. 

!•  5s  9?,'  .  V  •: 

than  thofe  of  adults  ;  and  this  appears  to  proceed 
from  their  fuperior  foftnefs  ;  the  nerves  of  a 

v  i  .  .  -  if  4  &  *  *■ 

gouty  conftitution  are  alto  known  to  be  more 
fenfible  than  thofe  of  a  healthy  one, or  more  eafily 
affefked  by  a  gentle  caufe. 

v  ;  h 

•  ?  v  A  & 

The  preternatural  magnitude  of  the  head  in  * 

ity  of  the  nerves,  are 

<  '•<  *  —  -.3  —  '*+ 


gouty  perfons,  and  fenflbil 

G 
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therefore  farther  proofs  of  the  tendency  of  the 
conftitution  to  its  original  infantile  ftate. 

As  an  eafy  indolent  life  tends  to  bring  back 
the  bodies  of  adults  to  their  primitive  relaxation, 
the  bodies  of  children  are  liable  to  fuffer  fimilar 
confequences  from  the  fame  caufe. 

If  a  child  has  a  morbid  loftnefs  of  folids  given 
it  by  inheritance,  the  bones  will  remain  too  long 
flexible  after  birth,  and  be  unable  to  refill  the 
adtion  of  the  mufcles,  or  the  weight  of  the  body, 
without  being  dillorted.  If  the  folids  of  the 
child  are  even  fufflciently  firm,  he  will  Hill  be 
liable  to  fall  into  the  former  misfortunes  before 
the  eighteenth  month  of  his  age,  unlefs  care  be 
taken  to  keep  him  conllantly  in  proper  exercife. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  the  rickets,  that  it  fel- 
dom  begins  to  appear  before  the  flxth  or  ninth 
month.  About  that  age  children  pay  more  at* 
tention  to  the  many  wonders  that  furround  them, 
than  they  did  before.  This  mull  llrongly  affedt 
their  delicate  brain,  and  promote  a  greater  fecre- 
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*tion  of  nervous  fluid.  If  the  child  be  at  the 
fame  time  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  no  other  evacuation 
is  given  it  than  what  the  fen  Ability  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  motion  of  the  heart,  e  freed.  This  will 
foon  reduce  their  whole  body  to  a  ftate  of  great 
relaxation.  Indolence  has,  therefore,  been  juft- 
ly  afligned  as  the  caufe  of  the  rickets*  But  no 
fooner  is  a  child  at  reft,  than  he  requires  fome 
objedl  to  divert  him  ;  and  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
prevent  this  indolent  habit,  he  foon  becomes 
fonder  of  this  objedl  than  any  other  amufement, 
for  he  grows  averfe  to  motion,  and  is  fatisfied 
with  his  fedentary  life.  He  may  now  foon  be 
obferved  to  have  a  large  head,  a  grave  compofed 
intelligent  countenance,  and  his  capacity  encreaf- 
ed  far  beyond  the  age  of  his  coevals.  Thefe 
mental  acquifitions  are  the  confequences  of  feri- 
ous  obfervations,  and  deep  attention  to  the  ob- 
jedls  of  his  amufement  •,  although  his  body,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  buffering  more  alarming  inju¬ 
ries  than  the  philofopher  is  expofed  to  from  hard 

r- 

ftudy. 

» 


AjJe-rimus  ergo-  morhum  hunc  rariffime  inf ant es? 

mox  a  partu ,  aut  ante  femeftrem  aetatem>  imo  forte 
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ante  nonum  menfem ,  corripere .  Gliffon  de  radii- 
tide,  p.  2 19. 

This  preternatural  magnitude  of  the  head  in 
the  rickets  always  precedes  the  foftnefs  of  the 
bones,  and  the  larger  the  head  the  more  obfti- 
nate  the  difeafe. 

Quo  encrmior  eft  moles  capitis ,  eo  longior  &  diffi- 
cilior  curatio .  Glils.  p.  289. 

As  the  heads,  both  of  children  and  adults,  ac¬ 
quire  a  preternatural  magnitude  by  indolence, 
this  efled  appears  to  be  chiefly  produced  by  the 
adtion  of  the  mind  on  the  brain  *  for  when  the 
mind  ads  but  partially  as  in  deep,  the  fee  ret  ion 
of  nervous  fluid  is  nearly  at  an  end  in  the  nerves, 
influenced  by  the  will  in  that  organ,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  body  at  that  time, 
A  ftimulus  of  the  mind  is  therefore  requifite  to 
carry  on  a  proper  fecretion  in  the  brain  •,  and 
whenever  this  is  leflfened,  the  fecretion  and  fen- 
Ability  of  the  nerves  is  diminifhed. 

G  2 
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The  nervous  fluid,  fubfervient  to  the  will, 
being  chiefly  fecreted  when  the  body  is  a- 
wake,  this  fecretion  will  be  the  more  copious  in 
proportion  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  moll 
powerfully  exerted;  for  it  is  lead  when  the  mind 
is  more  at  reft.  Nov/,  as  the  mind  is  generally 
moft  ftrongly  exercifed  at  the  time  when  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  in  perfect  reft,  there  muft  be  a  great  influx 
of  nervous  fluid  into  the  nerves,  and  no  fufficient 
evacuation  for  it ;  for  there  is  no  exertion  in  the 
mufcles  of  voluntary  motion  to  carry  it  off.  Its 
progrefllon  muft  therefore  be  very  flow.  Hence 
the  coldnefs  of  fedentary  people.  It  muft  alfo, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  accumulated  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  tubes,  by  which  their  cavities  will  be  en- 
larged  ;  the  fluid  will  then  bear  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  nerve  ;  the  nerve,  of  confequence,  will 
occupy  more  fpace,  be  fetter  and  more  fenfible. 


The  action  of  the  mind,  for  one  day,  is  fo  con- 
fiderable,  as  to  encreafe  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  and  foften  the  nerves  of  the  whole  body, 
provided  it  is  at  reft.  This  is  manifefted  by  the 
encreafe  and  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  For  the  fame  heart  that  contra&s  fixty- 
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feven  times  in  the  morning,  will  beat  eighty  in 
the  evening  ,  and  although  a  few  of  thefe  addi¬ 
tional  ftrokes  may  be  excited  by  the  ordinary 
food,  yet  an  equal  number,  at  leaft,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  encreafed  proportion  of  nervous 
fluid  in  the  tubes. 

•  '■  ' '  ■  •  ■'..!/ 

This  encreafed  number  of  contradlions,  in  one 
day,  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  difeafes.  The 
great  fenfibility  the  nerves  are  reduced  to,  by  the 
difeafe,  makes  them  more  fenfible  of  the  adtion 
of  the  mind  ,  a  greater  quantity  of  nervous  fluid 
is  therefore  fecreted  in  a  day  of  ficknefs  than  in  a 
day  of  health  }  the  nerves  will  consequently  have 
more  fluid  in  their  tubes  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning ;  they  will  be  fofter,  more  fen¬ 
fible,  and  fufceptible  of  pain.  Thefe  fadts  are 
confirmed  by  the  univerfal  teftimony  of  obferva- 
tion  in  every  difeafe. 

It  is  thus  intenfe  application  of  the  mind, join¬ 
ed  to  inadfive  life,  mu  ft  be  perpetually  tending 
to  relax  the  folids,  and  encreafe  the  diameter  of 
the  nerves,  and  alfo  the  diameter  of  their  extre¬ 
mities  or  roots  in  the  brain.  If  the  futures  of 
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the  bones  of  the  fkull  are  completely  offified 
and  fhut  up,  before  the  adtive  life  be  changed 
for  a  fedentary  and  ftudious  one,  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  bad  confequences  may  follow  ;  for 
it  is  probable  that  moft  paralytic  difeafes,  as  well 
as  unformed  gouts,  proceed  from  this  caufe. 
Exercife  is  the  moft  proper  expedient  to  prevent 
this  preternatural  fwell  of  the  brain,  or  relieve  it 
if  already  formed.  A  fmall  head  is  always  a 
charadleriftic  of  ftrength,  and  the  effedl  of  power¬ 
ful  mufcular  exertions.  It  is  evident  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  heads  given  to  the  ancient  fla¬ 
tties  of  Hercules,  that  the  artifls  who  wrought 
them  were  fenfible  of  this  truth ;  for  as  this  is 
the  effedl  of  mufcular  exertion,  fo  it  is  always  a 
charadleriftic  of  ftrength.  A  large  head,  on  the 
contrary,  has  ever  been  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
a  weak  body. 

The  futures  of  the  fkull  in  a  child,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  feldom  clofed  at  the  time  of  life  when  the 
rickets  have  been  obferved  to  commence.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  lefs  fubjedt  to  paralytic  dif¬ 
eafes,  as  the  expanfion  of  the  brain  will  meet 
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with  little  refinance  from  the  bones.  Hence  the 
enormous  fixe  of  that  organ  in  this  difeafe. 

The  head  of  a  child  in  the  rickets  recovers* 
in  fome  meafure,  the  proportion  it  had  to  the  bo¬ 
dy  before  birth  j  and  the  texture  of  its  body 
manifeds  a  tendency  to  its  original  fluidity. 

*  4 

Cerebrum  in  fcetu  fluidum  deinde  molle  puit ace - 
um ,  £5?  etiam  fub  temper  a  'partus  non  ejufmodi  eftr 
tit  figuram  tueri ,  aut  ad  ojlenfiones  adhiberi  pojfit . 
Illuft.  Hall  VoL  viii.  p.  361  = 

* 

The  brain  of  a  child  being  fofted  in  the  womb* 
n  the  fecretion  of  nervous  fluid  mu  ft;  be  mod  a- 
queous,  and  lead  terredrious,  at  that  time.  The 
bones  cannot  therefore  be  fo  hard. 

As  the  foftnefs  of  the  bones  in  the  utero  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  apparent  fluidity  of  the  brain* 
the  bones,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  mud  ne- 
cefiarily  tend  to  their  original  flexibility,  when¬ 
ever  the  brain  approximates  to  its  original  or 
foetal  date. 
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A  child,  however,  in  the  rickets,  cannot  have 
the  gout,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  of 
his  arteries  are  clofed  at  that  early  period  ef  life. 
If  a  difcafed  child  cannot  have  the  gout,  it  is  e- 
qually  impofUbk  for  a  healthy  one  to  be  affedb- 
ed  with  it ;  but  children  may  have  it  when  any 
of  their  arteries  are  brought  to  cohere,  which 
may  foon  happen  if  their  infantile  exercifes  are 

violent. 

A  general  relaxation  of  the  folids  is  the  caufe 
of  both  the  rickets  and  the  gout.  This  relaxa¬ 
tion  evidently  fprings  from  the  brain  •,  for  both 
difeafes  are  hereditary  ;  and  all  family  difeafes 
can  only  be  referred  to  the  nerves,  which  are  e~ 
longations  of  that  organ. 

Although  a  general  relaxation  of  the  folids  is 
the  caufe  of  both  the  gout  and  rickets,  yet  it  is 
more  improbable  that  a  child  in  the  rickets  ihould 
be  feixed  with  the  gout,  than  an  adult  in  the 
gout  with  the  rickets  ;  for  the  velfels  being  all 
permeable  in  the  rickets,  and  this  permeability 
being  ftill  preferved  by  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout  cannot  be  produced  : 
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but  in  the  gout,  when  the  relaxation  has  prevail¬ 
ed  fo  far  as  to  fubjed  all  the  cohering  arteries  to 
reparation,  the  bones  may  then  be  foftened,  and 
reduced  to  a  ricketty  ftate.  Several  furprizing 
inftances  are  related,  which  confirm  this  opinion, 
although  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  was  ne¬ 
ver  before  explained. 

A  perfon  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  age  be¬ 
gan  to  complain  of  a  pain  about  his  heel ,  knees ,  and 
upper  joints  of  his  thighs ,  which  were  judged  to  be 
arthritic.  In  a  year  after ,  pains  all  over  his  body 
were  fo  violent  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 
aim  oft  perpetually  *,  then  the  bones  began  to  f of  ten , 
until  the  whole  bones  of  his  body  became  fo  flexible  as 
to  bend  like  wax ,  without  the  leaft  pain ,  into  any 
form  whatfoever .  But  from  the  contraction  of  the 
mufcles ,  and  their  having  no  longer  a  due  refiftance 
from  the  bones ,  the  length  of  the  body  was  fo  much 
diminifhed ,  that  the  poor  affdCied  perfon ,  who  had 
been  formerly  of  a  very  proper  fize ,  now  dwindled  a- 
way  till  he  became  no  bigger  than  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age  \  yet ,  motion  only  excepted ,  all  the  other 
functions  remained  as  well  as  ever.  He  lived  in  this 
condition  to  the  thirty -fecond  year  of  his  age  •,  but  a 
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month  before  his  death  the  pains  returned ,  and  conti¬ 
nued ^without  interruption  Jo  afflihl  him  till  he  expired. 
A£t.  Hoffman.  Vol.  m.Traite  deMalad.  des  Off. 
Tom.  i.  pref.  pag.  138.  ClariiT.  V.  Swier.  Yol, 
xiii.  p.  90.  Tranflat.  into  Englifh. 

A  young  lady  of  rank ,  fubj'efl  to  rheumatic 

defluxions ,  after  having  fuffered  the  moft  cruel  and 
■  continued  pain ,  had  all  her  bones  foftened  in  fuch  a 
manner ,  that ,  examination  of  her  corpfe , 

connected  to  the  joints  of  the  inferior  and  fupe- 
rior  extremities  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  a  kind  of 
callous  flejhy  but  the  other  bones  in  firmnefs  refern- 
bled  cartilages.  Gagliard.  Anatom.  Off.  p.  7 o. 
&  Clariff.  V.  Swieten.  ubi  fupra. 

We  have  an  account  of  a  woman  whofe  bones  be¬ 
fore  her  death  were  all  reduced  to  foftnefs  ,  and  it 
is  particularly  remarked ,  that  floe  felt  the  pain  fe¬ 
ver  eft  in  thofe  very  parts  of  the  hones  where  they 
had  loft  their  due  degree  of  firmnefs  moft.  At  that 
very  time  too  floe  had  pajfed  a  great  deal  of  turbid 
milky  urine ,  which  depoflted  a  plentiful  fediment. 
(This  fediment ,  upon  examination ,  had  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  chalky  plaifter ,  and  with  a  confiderable 
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effervefcence  diffolved  in  diftilled  vinegar ,  in  the 
mineral  acids .  While  jhe  had  this  evacuation  of 
milky  urine ,  to  milder ;  fometimes 

Jhe  was  hedrenched  with  copious  fweats ,  which  Jlain - 

the  linen  like  greafe  mixed  up  with  chalk .  j The, 
hones  thus  foftened  could  he  drawn  out  hy  a  little- 
force  to  their  natural  form ,  to  bended  inwards  a~ 
gain  of  their  own  accord  when  left  to  their  freedom, 
fhe  cartilage  remained  unchanged.  Hiftoire  de  la 
Maladie  fingul.  Femme  Mem.  A  de  S.Lan.  17 5,3. 
V.  Swieto  ubi  fupra0 

Thefe  cafes  are  proofs  of  the  greateft  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  can  ever  happen  to  any  animal.  For 
the  brain  and  nerves  are  nearly  in  the  fame  ft  ate 
they  were  in  infancy.  Then  they  were  foft  and 
relaxed,  and  fent  fuch  an  aqueous  nervous  fluid 
%o  the  bones  as  to  keep  them  in  a  cartilaginous 
ftate. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  perfons,  in 
thefe  inftances,  were  feized  with  the  gout,  at  an 
earlier  time  of  life  than  this  difeafe  ufually  makes 
its  appearance:*  and  before  many  yeffels,  which 
enter  the  bones,  had  been  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
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V  v  -• 

impermeability :  on  the  contrary,  at  the  time 
when  the  gout  ufually  appears,  the  coheifiQns  of 
the  arteries  in  the  bones  are  numerous,  and  their 
texture  fo  firm,  and  the  fun6tions  of  the  vital 
organs  fo  much  impaired,  that  a  diffolution  of 
the  bones  can  never  take  place.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of 
this  diminution  in  the  functions  of  the  vital  or¬ 
gans,  and  to  reconcile  the  former  account  of  the 
gout  with  the  tran nations  of  the  pain  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  may  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  no  fuch  cohefions  as  we  have  been 
mentioning,  can  ever  happen. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


S  no  heterogeneous  morbid  matter  is  the 


^  caufe  of  the  gout,  fo  it  cannot  be  repelled 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  unlefs 
the  cohering  artery  of  the  fecond  joint  be  in  a 
Hate  of  feparation,  when  the  pain  is  alleviated  in 
the  firft.  Suppofe  a  perfon  had  the  gout  in 
his  left  great  toe,  and  no  where  elfe,  and  that  the 
pain  Ihould  be  driven  from  thence  by  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  application,  and  that  the  next  inftant  an¬ 
other  pain  fhould  feize  the  right  great  toe,  yet 
this  could  not  pofiibly  be  the  effect  of  repulfion, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
artery  in  the  right  great  toe  was  only  in  a  Hate 
of  feparation  at  the  cellation  of  the  pain  in  the 
artery  of  the  left  foot,  and  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  in  its  feparation,  both  by  the  current 
of  blood  which  the  pain  had  derived  to  the  other 
toe,  and  alfo  by  the  fpafm,  or  contraction,  always 
brought  on  in  the  vefiels  of  the  body  by  pain. 
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This  appears  to  be  the  reafon  of  a  greater  pain 
anticipating  the  commencement  of  a  lefter  *,  a 
circumdance  well  known  to  every  one  affli&ed 
with  this  difeafe.  The  pain  in  the  right  foot 
would,  therefore,  have  fucceeded  to  that  in  the 
left,  whether  fuch  application  had  been  made  or 
not,  but  might  have  been  delayed  for  fome  time 
longer,  or,  at  lead,  the  mind  have  been  diverted 
from  attending  to  it. 

If  no  artery  had  been  in  a  date  of  feparation 
in  the  right  foot,  at  the  ceffation  of  the  pain  in 
the  left,  the  paroxyfm  mud  have  terminated 
without  any  other  bad  confequence.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  a  few  of  the  many  indances  that 
might  be  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  adertion  : 

An  officer  of  foot ,  by  the  advice  of  a  country  vil¬ 
lager ,  rubbed  his  gouty  feet  with  flow ,  and  by  this 
means  got  rid  of  his  pain  ;  whence ,  growing  bolder , 
he  ventured  to  walk  a  little  way  barefooted  upon  the 
fnow ,  and  returned  home  quite  free  of  pain ,  nor  did 
the  gout  return  a  whole  year  aft which ,  at  other 
times ,  feldom  fayed  fo  brig  away .  Swiet.  Com.  Vol. 

i  •.  i  \7{  ■•!  v  nor  v jr  •  >  ~  •  nft  r. ;  *;  ;*•.  \ ,  ko  i  a  kirn 
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sail,  ex  Pechlxn,  Obf  Phyfic.  Medic.  L.  ii,  Obf 
28.  p.  280. 


There  are  alfo  two  cafes  mentioned  by  Sken- 
fkius,  where  the  perfons  made  life  of  cold  fnow- 
water,  and  were  afterwards  feized  with  a  numb- 
nefs,  that  went  off  by  rubbing  with  a  little  rock 
oil,  and  wrapping  the  parts  in  flannel  •,  after 
which  the  pain  vanifhed. 

Hildanus  relates  an  infiance  of  a  p erf  on  in  the 
gout ,  who  was ,  for  his  fpiteful  and  abufive  temper , 
very  much  difliked  by  every  body  ;  whom  another 
perfon ,  difguifed  in  the  form  of  a  frightful  fpeblre , 
hatched  out  of  bed ,  and  taking  him  upon  his  back , 
walked  down  fairs,  making  his  feet  fir  ike  all  the 
way  down  againft  the  fteps ,  paying  no  regard  in  the 
leaft  to  his  terrible  cries ,  and  at  laft  left  him  below 
on  the  floor  .—dice  gouty  man ,  who,  before,  could  not 
ftir  a  limb,  got  up  on  his  legs  in  a  hurry,  ran  up 
flairs,  and,  opening  the  window  of  his  chamber,  a- 
larmed  all  the  neighbourhood  with  his  noife :  how¬ 
ever  he  got  well,  and  never  afterwards  was  feized 
with  the  diftemper.  Swieten  Com.  Yol.  xiih 


\ 
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Another  gouty  perfon ,  condemned  to  lofe  his  head , 
as  they  carried  him  cut  in  order  to  he  executed ,  re¬ 
received  the  moft  unexpected  news  of  his  pardon , 
which  had  fo  remarkable  an  effect  upon  him ,  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  quite  exhaufted  with  pain ,  and  had 
loft  the  ufe  cf  every  limb,  yet  he  got  up  on  his  legs 
immediately ,  and  walked  with  remarkable  quicknefs 
and  agility ,  and  lived  many  years  after  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  leaft  touch  of  the  diforder.  dlhis  cafe  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  public  records.  Hildam.  oper.  om¬ 
nia.  p.  993.  ex  V.  Swiet.  tom.  xiii. 

In  the  three  firft  of  thefe  cafes,  cured  by  the 
cold  applications,  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves 
muft  have  been  diminifhed,  and  the  vefiels  of  the 
parts  fo  conftringed  by  them,  as  to  give  the 
fibres  a  degree  of  rigidity  fufficient  to  refill  the 
force  of  the  heart,  and  produce  the  fame  effect 
as  exercife,  which  will  be  demon  ftrated  to  be  the 
moft  certain  prefervative  againft  the  gout. 

1  \ 

As  great  pain  prevents  the  mind  from  feeling 
a  leffer,  by  affedting  the  brain  in  a  more  violent 
degree,  fo  paflions  of  the  mind,  which  more 

H 
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ftrongly  ffcrike  the  brain  than  any  other  prelent 
fenfation,  muft  necefifarily  overcome  them.  The 
moment  pain  abates  in  the  body,  the  fpafm 
which  it  induced  over  its  furface  is  taken  off, 
and  perfpiration  inftantly  comes  on.  This  was 
evidently  the  manner  in  which  fear  acfted  in  the 
inftance  juft  mentioned,  which  prevents  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  pain. 

k  .  v  •  .  I  „ 

Joy  fuddenly  diminifhes  the  fluids  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and,  like  fear,  makes  the  heart  palpitate. 
But  the  quicker  that  organ  beats  above  the  na¬ 
tural  ftandard,  it  fends  out  lefs  blood  into  the 
aorta,  or  contrafts  with  lefs  force.  The  fame 
effeft  therefore  follows  as  from  bleeding,  which 
will  always  give  temporary  relief  in  inflammato¬ 
ry  pains  produced  by  the  feparation  of  an  artery. 
From  thefe  cafes  it  is  evident,  that  a  repulflon 
of  the  gout  is  often  attended  with  no  danger, 
and  cannot  always  be  effeded.  The  pain  in 
early  paroxyfms  might  therefore  be  often  treat¬ 
ed  with  little  caution.  For  when  the  veflels  in 
the  feet  are  the  only  veflels  in  the  body  in  a  ftate 
of  feparation,  they  might  be  fo  ftrengthened  by 
aftringents  and  cold  applications,  as  to  enable 
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them  to  teftft  the  adtion  of  the  heart  many  years 
longer.  The  difficulty  confifts  in  difcerning 
whither  any  other  part  of  the  body  may  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  fuffer  from  fuch  treatment. 

In  aged  conftitutions,  where  any  of  the  noble 
organs  have  previoufty  manifefted  a  difpofition 
to  difeafe,  the  word  confequences  may  follow  a- 
ftringent  applications  ,  for  although  there  is  no 
morbid  matter  circulating  with  their  fluids,  and 
that  what  does  not  exift,  cannot  poffibly  be  re¬ 
pelled  ;  yet  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  attempt  the 
ufe  of  repelling  medicines  asTf  fuch  matter  did 
actually  exift. 

Hoffman  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  man  up¬ 
wards  of  flxty  years  of  age,  who,  by  applying  an 
empirical  aftringent  to  the  feet,  alleviated  the 
pain  j  but  the  next  day  fell  into  the  moil  grie¬ 
vous  hiccups,  anxiety,  reftleffnefs,  gripings,  con- 
ftipation  of  the  bowels,  deliquium,  pally  of  the 
mufcles  of  his  neck,  apoplexy  and  death.  But 
this  very  man  had,  for  many  years  before,  been 
troubled  with  convulfive  and  cholicky  cramps 

II  2 
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in  his  bowels,  which  obliged  him  to  frequent 
the  bath  of  Carlefbad  every  year.  The  relaxa¬ 
tion  was  lo  univerfal,  and  the  functions  of  his 
organs  of  digeltion  fo  imperfect,  that  the  food 
continually  acquired  an  offenfive  quality,  and 
excited  the  fymptoms. 

Vir  femgenario  major ,  fanguineo  cholericus,  f an¬ 
guine  &  facets  plenus ,  habitus  corporis  robufti  animi - 
que  ad  iram  valde  proclivis ,  per  complures  annos  do - 
loribus  convulfivis ,  colicis  fpafticis ,  nee  non  poda - 
grids  mifere  divembatur  :  quorum  tamen  malorum 
folamen ,  in  ufu  Carolinarum  Jingulis  annis  adhibit  a- 
rum ,  nunquam  non  prafentijfimum  invenit ,  & c.  Hof. 
Med.  Rational,  tom.  iv.  pars  2.  p.  536. 

Here  was  evidently  a  proximity  of  fenfibility. 
between  the  bowels  and  the  feet  ;  whenever  the 
waters  of  Carlefbad  carried  off  their  impurities, 
and  reftored  fome  degree  of  vigor  to  the  patient, 
he  was  relieved  from  his  cholics,  and  then  his 
feet  would  fuffer  greater  pain.  But  whenever 
the  primae  viae  relapfed  into  their  former  weak- 
nefs,  the  impurities  of  indigefted  foods  again 
brought  on  all  his  former  complaints,  which  o- 
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bliged  him  to  return  to  the  mineral  waters,  as 
the  only  means  of  preferring  his  life. 

All  thefe  grievous  fymptoms,  proceeding  from 
the  ufe  of  adringent  powder,  attend  alfo  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  colon,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  canal,  whether  the  inflammation  be  firfb  pro¬ 
duced  from  pent  up  wind,  or  a  relaxation  of  the 
cohering  arteries  in  the  coats  of  the  inteftines. 
And  as  the  colon  had,  for  many  years,  been  dif- 
pofed  to  inflammation,  it  was  only  a6Hng  con¬ 
fidently  with  the  rule  nature  always  obferves  ; 
for  if  a  cohering  artery,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  had  been  farther  advanced  in  a  date 
of  feparation  than  the  intedinal  canal,  the  pain 
would  have  commenced  in  that,  as  painful  af- 
feftions  in  the  extremities  often  preferve  the 
whole  machine  from  certain  dedrudtion. 


Mufgrave  relates  the  cafe  of  a  man  before  he 

\ 

was  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  violent  heat 
of  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout  in  his  feet,  luddenly 
plunged  them  into  cold  water  :  this  allayed 
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the  pain  and  tumour  in  his  feet,  but  a  vomiting 
and  pain  of  the  bowels  fucceeded,  which  fymp- 
toms  were  aggravated  by  his  fwallowing  large 
quantities  of  fruit  to  remove  the  heat  of  his  vif- 
cera.  He  continued  in  this  fituation,  negledfing 
medicine  for  fome  months,  and  during  the 
whole  time,  was,  more  or  lefs,  afflidfed  in  the 
fame  manner,  till,  at  laft,  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  phyfic  to  give  him  any  relief. 

This  man’s  gout  was  not  only  hereditary,  but 
he  had  alio  been  fn  an  infirm  ftate  of  health  for  a 
confiderable  time.  His  complaints,  according 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  cafe,  arofe  from  an  inordi¬ 
nate  relaxation  of  the  flomach.  For  he  had  a 
very  languid  appetite  ;  and  his  digeflive  powers 
were  much  weakened,  fo  that  his  body  began  to 
wafle  away  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment. 
Appetitum  habuit  admodum  lanquentem ,  cottionem 
imminutam  ;  unde  ali  d.efinere  coepit ,  £s?  inopia  con- 
fumi.  De  Affedt.  Vent.  Hift.  2. 

Thefe  two  cafes  are  adduced,  becaufe  they 
appear  ftrongly  to  favour  the  do&rine  of  repul- 
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fion.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  notion  was 
firft  founded  on  thefe  fort  of  appearances  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  fpecious,  or 
more  confident  with  that  fyftem,  than  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  pain  from  one  part  to  another. 


f 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  S  the  caufe  of  the  gout  in  the  extremities 
***  proceeds  from  a  ceifation  or  interruption 
in  the  motions  of  thefe  parts,  it  may  be  imagin¬ 
ed  that  the  difeafe  ought  never  to  appear  in  other 
,  parts  of  the  body,  where  no  fuch  interruption 
ever  happens.  The  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  fto- 
mach,  and  inteilines,  are  fometimes  fubjedt  to  the 
gout,  and  yet  all  thefe  organs  are  kept  in  per¬ 
petual  motion,  by  the  adtion  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  execution  of  their  own  fundtions.  If  anv  ar- 
teries,  therefore,  ever  cohered  in  any  of  them, 
they  fiould  be  always  preferved  in  a  ftate  of  co- 
helion. 

•W 

Although  all  thefe  organs  enjoy  a  perpetual 
motion,  yet  this  motion  is  never  altogether  uni- 
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form  when  the  body  is  awake.  Refpiration  is 
not  fo  frequently  required,  or  performed,  by  a 
body  at  reft,  as  in  exercife.  The  vital  organs 
of  a  gouty  conftitution  will  therefore  fuffer  the 
fame  confequences  from  indolent  motions  as  the 
folids  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

If  there  are  cohering  arteries  in  any  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  organs,  they  will,  however,  be  lefs  liable  to 
feparate  than  thofe  in  the  extremities  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  This  proceeds  from  the  greater  uniformity 
of  the  motions  of  thefe  parts.  But  whenever  any 
of  their  veftels  do  tend  to  feparate,  the  whole 
bodv  is  then  in  imminent  danger  of  diftblution. 

t 

When  thefe  organs  are  in  the  greateft . 
ftate  of  relaxation,  accidents  of  this  kind 
moft  ’generally  happen.  Hence  they  only  ap¬ 
pear  in  old  age,  and  even  feldom  at  that  period  ; 
for  the  arthritic  body  is  deftroyed  in  a  more  lin¬ 
gering  and  tedious  manner  by  a  gradual  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  functions  of  the  vital  organs,  from 
the  univerfal  prevalency  of  relaxation. 
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This  relaxation  is  firft  felt  by  the  vital  or 
lpontaneous  organs,  which  are  endowed  with  the 
greateft  fenfibility.  Hence  proceed  the  affections 
of  the  ftomach,  which  almoft  always  introduce 
a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout. 

Thefe  affedions  have  been  hitherto  fuppofed 
to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  as  the  pain  of 
the  paroxyfm  always  carried  them  off  if  the  per- 
fon  was  young. 

Although  the  pain  of  a  paroxyfm  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  removes  the  morbid  affedions  of  the 
ftomach  in  the  firfb  fits  of  the  gout  *  yet  fick- 
nefs  and  other  affedions  of  that  organ  frequent¬ 
ly  feduces  the  arthritic  pain  from  the  extremities, 
when  the  body  grows  old  in  the  difeafe. 

Sicknefs  wonderfully  deftroys  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerves,  and  diminifhes  the  force  of  the 
heart  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  affedion 
of  the  body.  Now,  the  pain  in  the  extremities, 
being  occafioned  by  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves 
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in  the  lacerated  artery,  which  the  force  of  the 

'  ,v . 

heart  had  torn  open,  muft  neceffarily  vani(h, 
when  both  that  fenfibjlity,  and  the  force  which 
occafioned  it,  is  removed.  The  more  intenfe, 
therefore,  the  ficknefs  is,  the  heart  will  beat  the 
weaker.  The  more  languid  and  feeble  that  or¬ 
gan  contracts,  the  (lower  is  the,  motion  of  the 
blood.  The  (lower  the  blood  runs,  it  impells 
the  feparating  arteries  with  lels  force  :  fo  that  the 
tenfion  to  which  the  nerves  were  reduced  before 
the  ficknefs  came  on,  being  taken  off,  xthe  pain 
infcantly  abates. 

A  lady  of  fixty,  who  had  been  grievoudy  afflidl- 
ed  with  fharp  paroxyfms  in  the  extremities,  was 
alfo  frequently  feized  with  fudden  ficknefs  and  vo¬ 
miting  *,  and  notwithftanding  her  pains  in  the  feet 
appear  to  have  been  more  fevere  than  thofe  to 
which  Sydenham  refers,  yet  the  ficknefs  fo  weak¬ 
ened  the  heart,  as  to  produce  an  inftant  allevia¬ 
tion  of  them  ^  fne  was  therefore  always  rejoiced 
when  the  ficknefs  came  on,  as  it  was  much  more 
tolerable  than  the  pains  in  her  extremities.  It 
ended,  however,  always  in  vomiting,  which  no 
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fooner  ceafed  than  her  former  pains  inftantly  re¬ 
turned. 

The  pain  of  the  extremities,  in  thefe  cafes,  has 
fo  much  increafed  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  of 
the  whole  body,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fto- 
mach,  which  are  the  mod  fufceptible  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  that  they  cannot  fuffer  the  remains  of  the 
food  which  happens  to  be  in  the  ftomach  at  that 
time.  It  is  therefore  irritated  by  a  ftimulus, 
which  would  at  no  other  time  affect  it.  For  it 
is  the  fame  thing,  whether  the  fenfation  of  the 
ftomach  be  doubly  acute,  or  the  matter  which 
is  in  it  be  twice  as  acrimonious. 

No  fooner  is  the  offending  matter  thrown  up, 
than,  in  general,  the  ficknefs  vanifhes.  The 
ficknefs  being  removed,  the  pain  returns  to  the 
extremities,  and  the  ftomach  continues  eafy  till 
a  frefti  collection  of  matter  be  again  formed. 

The  aCt  of  digeftion  is  alfo  fo  troublefome, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  air  is  let  loofe  from 
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the  food  than  is  ever  found  in  the  healthy  Hate 
of  the  ftomach.  This  air  being  rarefied  by  the 
heat  of  the  body,  diftends  the  ftomach  beyond 
its  natural  dimenfions  ;  which  is  fufficiently  ma- 
nifefted  by  an  obtufe  cold  weighty  fenfation,  at¬ 
tended  with  more  uneafinefs  than  pain,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  grievous  and  diftrefting  than 
any  other  complaint  which  ever  affii&s  the 
body. 

( 

Animadver tendum  eft ,  quod  in  alio  morbo  vix  con- 
tmger  e  vidi ,  ubi  banc  partem  corripuit  morbus ,  quafi 
torpore  quodam  &  frigoris  fenfu  mirum  in  modum 
affici  ventriculum  \  ita  ut  vinum  fit  pro  aqua ,  & 
liquores  calidiftimos  quales  funt  fpiritus  quos  vocant 
ex  vino  eliciti ,  is  expedlat  &  facile  feret.  Mead. 
Monit.  &  Pnecept.  Medic. 

The  gout  has  then  been  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
ftomach  •,  but  all  thefe  fymptoms  only  arife  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  wdiich  the  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach  is  unable  to  involve  in  the  food. 
The  hidden  relief  hot  aromatics  afford  in  this 
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ftat'e  of  that  organ,  is  a  proof  that  its  powers  are 
then  languid,  fince  they  aCt  by  Simulating  its 
coats  j  for  they  are  no  fooner  received  into  the 
ftomach,  than  its  coats  are  fuddenly  brought 
nearer,  and  the  air  is  forced  out  at  its  upper  ori¬ 
fice,  by  which  the  patient  is  inftantly  relieved. 

If  the  arthritic  pain  happens  to  be  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  when  this  tumefaction  of  the  ftomach 
is  brought  on,  it  fuddenly  leaves  them,  for  the 
„  reafons  already  given.  And  when  the  contractile 
power  of  the  ftomach  has  been  fo  invigorated 
by  aromatics,  or  cold  water,  as  to  expel  the  air 
that  occafioned  the  uneafinefs,  the  force  of  the 
heart  is  again  reftored,  and  the  pain  as  inftantly 
commences  in  the  extremities. 

o,  .  p.'  ;■ ■> 
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But  the  diftenfion  is  fometimes  fo  great,  and  the 
tone  of  that  organ  fo  far  loft,  as  not  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  any  ftimulus.  The  fympathy  the  heart 
always  manifefts  for  the  ftomach,  is  now  fo  re¬ 
markable  as  to  occafion  a  deliquium,  for  it  con¬ 
tracts  fo  weakly  as  not  to  furnifh  the  brain  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  for  the  fupplv 
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of  nervous  fluid.  The  whole  body  is  then  in 
danger  of  being  involved  in  a  general  calamity, 
by  this  apparently  trivial  accident  happening  to 
a  noble  part  of  it. 

The  grumbling  tranfitory  inflations,  and  gri¬ 
ping  pains,  which  torture  the  inteftines,  pro¬ 
ceed  almoft  from  the  fame  caufe,  only  the  air 
defcending  with  the  imperfedt  digeftions,  ex¬ 
cites  greater  pain  in  them,  as  it  cannot  fo  eafily 
efcape  the  numerous  convolutions  of  the  canaL 


It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  inflammations 
happen  much  oftener  in  the  great,  than  in  the 
fmall  inteftines.  This  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  feces,  which  acquire  an  indurated  ftate  in 
them.  Thefe  congeftions  are  known  to  be  very 
long  retained  in  gouty  habits ;  fo  that  the  intef¬ 
tines  are  naturally  diftended,  and  the  fmall  vef- 
fels  of  their  coats  comprefied  :  this  will  neceffa- 
rily  fubjedt  them  to  the  fame  confequences  as 
the  other  parts  where  the  arteries  cohere  ;  fo  that 
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when  the  relaxation  becomes  general,  and  the 
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fundtions  of  the  ftemach  are  fo  much  debilitated 
as  to  produce  imperfedt  digeftions,  the  inteftines 
are  ftimulated  by  the  very  fubftance  which  ought 
to  remain  in  them  for  the  nutrition  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  *5  and  the  food,  inftead  of  entering  the  lac- 
teals,  is  hurried  through  the  bowels*  brings  on 
frequent  loofe  ilools,  and  the  former  coftive 
habit  is  reverfed.  No  indurated  feces  now  re¬ 
main  in  the  canal,  fo  that  no  farther  compref- 
fion  can  take  place.  The  arteries  that  were 
formerly  compreifed,  will  now  be  liable  to  be 
feparated,  and  excite  an  inflammation  in  the 
coats  of  the  inteftines.  This  inflammation,  is, 
therefore,  very  different  from  that  produced  by 
pent  up  air  in  the  bowels,  although  the  heat 
attending  it  fo  much  rarefies  the  air  at  the  fame 
time  in  that  part,  as  to  render  it  often  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  pain  proceeds  from 
one  caufe  or  the  other. 

The  llomach  and  fmall  inteftines  are  lefs 
fubjedt  to  inflammation  perhaps,  than  any  part 
of  the  body ;  becaufe  they  are  continually  fo- 
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mented  by  the  thin  foods,  which  prevents  co- 
hefion  fo  eafily  forming  in  their  coats.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  feldom  have  any  other  complaint 
in  them  than  what  proceeds  from  the  irritation 
of  the  fubftance  taken  in.  Enormous  difcen- 
fions  of  the  ftomach  will,  however,  afifedl  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  eafily  impede  the  circula¬ 
tion,  naturally  very  flow,  in  their  vefiels. 
Hence  a  foundation  is  laid  for  morbid  a  fifed!  ions 
of  thefe  organs  when  the  manner  of  living 
is  obliged  to  be  changed  for  a  more  penurious 
diet,  which  either  the  inclination  of  the  ftomach, 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  conftitution  require. 

i 

When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  morbid  relaxation,  they  might  be 
much  relieved  by  a  fharp  fpontaneous  pain  in 
the  extremities  ^  but,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe, 
no  fuch  circumftance  is  ever  to  be  expended  ; 
for  the  great  reftraint  which  affedlions  of  thefe 
organs  lays  on  the  power  of  the  heart,  prevents 
the  blood  from  linking  a  cohefion  in  the  extre^ 
mitjes  with  fufticient  force. 


I 
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When  this  reflraint  is  a  little  removed,  and 
the  heart  permitted  to  contract  with  greater  ener¬ 
gy,  pain  appears  then  to  be  dihufed  over  the  va¬ 
rious  joints  of  the  body.  Thefe  pains,  however,  are 
all  quickly  checked,  by  the  return  of  the  fick- 
nefs,  and  tranfitory  pains  in  the  inteftines.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  excited  by  the  vitiated  remains  of 
the  foods  ^  for  the  functions  of  the  ftomach  are 
fo  impaired,^  as  to  be  unable  to  efFe£t  one  falu- 
tary  di'gefbiom  Whatever,  therefore,  is  taken 
in,  quickly  degenerates  into  a  putrid  or  acefcent 
ft  ate. 

Paroxyfmi  nunc  agrum  quGad  dolorem  clementius 
fratlant ,  ac  loco  dolor  is  confueti ,  agritudo  qu^dam 
cum  dolore  ventris ,  lajfitudo  Jpontanea ,  quandoque 
etiam  propenfio  ad  dtarrb&am  fuperveniunt,  Hucc 
jywpicrnatci ,  dum  vigent,  artuum  dolorem  leniunt , 
qute  pariter  evansfcunt ,  quGties  articulos  dolor  fati- 
gai  ;  atque  ita  nunc  dolore ,  nunc  <egritudine  quafi 
allerna  tim  lacejjente ,  paroxyfmus  longas  moras  nedHt, 
8yd.  T rack  de  Podagra, 
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After  the  arthritic  confiitution  has  been  long 
fiaralfed  by  fuch  alternate  affeftions  in  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  his  body,  he,  at  laft,  fubmits  to 
quit  the  little  life  which  the  difeafe  had  left  him^ 

9 

and  eafily  expires. 
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The  CURE* 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"1  71  7  E  fhall  begin  this  part  of  the  treatife  by 
inveftigating  the  confequences  of  pain  at¬ 
tending  the  reparation  of  a  cohering  artery,  b$- 
caufe  that  very  pain  is  the  only  remedy  which  na¬ 
ture  employs  againil  the  general  relaxation  that 
prevails  in  this  difeafe. 

Arthritic  pain  increafes  the  motion  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid,  the  heat  and  fenfibility  of  the  body^ 
and  the  momentum  of  the  blood. 

As  the  nerves  of  an  arthritic  conftitution  are 
relaxed  and  diftended,  and  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  fluid  than  thofe  of  a  man  in  healthy 
and  as  this  fluid  has  alfo  a  flower  motion,  no- 
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thing  can  ad  fo  efficacioufly  in  checking  this 
morbid  difpofition  of  the  nerves  as  pain  ;  for 
pain,  by  the,  fpafm  it  produces,  contrads  the 
capacity  of  the  nerves,  and  makes  them  more 
firm.  It  alfo  increafes  the  fenfibility  of  the  ab- 
forbent  veffels,  and  thereby  enables  them  more 
readily  to  take  up  the  fluids  depofited  too  plen¬ 
tifully  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

r-  *-  ■  ■*  ,  *  , 
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No  fo.oner  are  thefe  redundant  fluids  taken 

up  from  the  cellular  membrane,  and  tranfmitted 

* 

into  the  courfe  of  circulation,  than  they  are 
quickly  diilipa.ted  by  the  increafed  heat  of  the 
body. 

Increafed  heal ,  diffipates  the  weft  fluid  parts 
from  our  blocd  that  is  to  fay?  the  mofl  fpirituous , 
watery,  fuhtile ,  f aline,  and  oily  particles ,  while  it 
dries,  co?idenfes  and  infpijfates  the  reft,  into  an  im¬ 
pervious  indijfolvible  matter  it  fets  at  liberty  the 

f aline  and  oily  parts ,  attenuates  and  renders  them  more 

■ 

acrid,  exhales,  and  puts  them  in  motion  \  hence  it 
grinds  away,  and  breaks  the  fmalleft  veffels,  dries  up 
the  fibres ,  and  renders  them  rigid  and  contracted* 
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Boerh.  Aph.  Trafiat.  into  Englilh.  V.  vi.  p.  218* 

♦ 

Aph.  689. 

'  Arthritic  pain  compells  the  heart  to  more 
frequent  and  powerful  contractions,  and  gives  a 
greater  denfity  to  the  blood.  The  permeable  ar¬ 
teries  will  be,  therefore,  flruck  with  greater 
force,  and  be  rendered  more  compact  and 
ftrong. 

The  nerves  of  a  gouty  man  are,  therefore, 
ilronger  and  firmer  after  pain  than  before 
it.  Hence  the  body  is  enlivened  and  invigora¬ 
ted  when  recovered  from  a  paroxyfm  of  the 
gout.  The  redundant  fluids  being  alfo  diffipat- 
ed,  the  folids  cannot  be  fo  liable  to  fall  into 
their  former  relaxation. 

If  all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  except  thofe  in 
which  the  pain  is  feated,  were  permeable,  the 
advantages  of  the  arthritic  paroxyfm  would 
evidently  be  permanent  to  a  relaxed  conftitu- 
tion,  but  as  in  thefe  habits  many  arteries, .  in 
every  joint,  are  in  a  ftate  of  cohefion,  each  of 
thefe  cohefions  muft  -  neceffarily  he  an  impecli- 
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ment  to  the  motion  of  the  blood.  When  the 
momentum  of  that  fluid  is  increafed,  the  co 
hefions  will  be  abled  upon  with  greater  force, 
and  difpofed  to  a  more  fpeedy  reparation.  One 
paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  therefore,  tends  to  bring 
on  another  or,  a  fecond  paroxyfm  is  haftened 
by  the  effe&s  of  the  flrft. 

If  arthritic  pain  is  excited  by  the  reparation 
of  a  cohering  artery  in  a  mufcle,  the  nervous 
fluid  is  accelerated  in  the  mufcle,  and  the  mufcle 
contracts.  If  the  definition  of  the  artery  is  te- 
dioufly  effeted,  the  fucceeding  inflammation 
diffipates  the  fluid  depofited  in  the  cells  between 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcle,  and  the  fibres  grow 
together  ;  the  mufcle  being  at  the  fame  time  in  . 
a  flate  of  contra&ion,  mufl  remain  in  that  flare, 
and  the  motion  of  the  joint  be  for  ever  loft. 
Rigid  contractions,  or  extenfions,  from  this 
caufe,  are  mofl  liable  to  happen  to  thofe  whofe 
joints  have  formerly  been  mofl  exercifed. 

The  motion  of  a  joint  is  alfo  frequently  de- 
ftroyed,  when  the  pain  is  either  feated  in  the  li¬ 
gaments  connecting  the  heads  of  the  bones,  or 
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in  the  articulations  themfelves.  When  the  re- 
laxation  is  fo  prevalent,  as  even  to  reach  the  co¬ 
hering  arteries  in  the  cavities  of  the  joints,  the 
earthy  fluid  i  filling  from  the  extremities  of  the 
ruptured  arteries  cannot  be  taken  up,  but  is 
gradually  inipiflated  by  the  heat  of  the  part  to  a 
chalky  concretion,  which  frequently  diflocates 
or  diilorts  the  joints.  Sometimes,  however, 
thefe  concretions  are  attended  with  little  incon¬ 
venience,  and  produce  no  fuch  effedh 

It  therefore  appears,  that  arthritic  pain 
is  attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  the  part 
where  it  Axes,  difpofes  other  cohering  arteries  in 
the  body  to  feparate,  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  quicker  return  of  future  paroxyfms  :  for  thefe 
reafons  it  fhould  always  be  alleviated,  if  poflible, 
except  when  it  appears  to  prevent  the  difeafe 
from  falling  on  any  of  the  vital  organs. 

This  only  happens  in  aged  gouts,  when  the 
nervous  fluid  is  in  danger  of  ftagnating,  and 
rendering  many  parts  of  the  body  paralytic,  and 
when  the  vital  organs  are  fo  weakened  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  their  ufual  fun&ions  without 

■  I .  * 

the  ftimulus  which  pain  gives  to  the  nerves  ;  for 
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relaxation,  being  almoft  the  only  caufe  of  the 
affedfions  of  thefe  organs,  is  more  quickly  coun- 
teradfed  by  pain  than  by  any  other  means  ;  fo 
that  in  this  refpedt  it  may  be  juflly  denominated 
nature's  mcft  fevere  remedy ,  as  it  deftroys  one 
part  of  the  body,  although  it  faves  the  reft  from 
deft ru£t ion.  Narnque  hcc  in  morbo  dolor  amarijftu 
mum  eft  naturae  pharma  cum,  qui  quo  vehementior 
eft ,  eo  citius  praeterlabitur  paroxyfmus ,  atque  infu* 
per  &  longior  erit  intermiftio  £s?  magis  perfebia  *,  & 
vice  verfa .  Sydenh.  de  Podag. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  a  fharp  and 
fhort  fit  of  the  gout  is  not  the  caufe,  but  only 
the  indication  of  long  intervals  between  the  pa- 
roxyfms.  For  larger  arteries  are  concerned  in 
the  firft  paroxyfm  than  the  fecond;  thefe  are  there¬ 
fore  fooner  and  more  violently  deftroyed.  But  the 
prevailing  relaxation  is  evidently  lefs  in  the  firft 
than  in  any  future  paroxyfm  j  the  body  has  there¬ 
fore  a  better  chance  of  being  exempt  from  a  quick 
return  of  the  difeafe. 

,  y 

In  aged  gouts  the  pain  cannot  be  fo  violent  as 
at  an  earlier  time  of  life  •,  for  the  arteries  to  be 
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feparated  have  leis  diameters,  and  the  blood 
which  impels  them  has  lefs  momentum. 

Although  fharp  pain  can  never  be  expe&ed 
in  an  aged  arthritic  confutation,  yet  it  is  never  fa 
much  to  be  defired  as  at  that  period  of  life. 
This  is  fufficiently  apparent  from  the  dangerous 
fymptoms  which  frequently  come  on  upon  the 
ceffation  of  thefe  aged  pains,  gentle  as  they  are  ; 
for  no  fooner  is  the  pain  of  the  feet  or  hands,  for 
inftance,  abated,  than  the  ilomach  Is  affefted 
with  naufea  and  ficknefs,  the  bowrels  with  pain, 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  weakened,  dimnefs 
of  the  eyes,  a  total  proftration  of  ftrength  comes 
on,  and  the  patient  feels  a  propenfity  to  remain 
in  whatever  fituation  he  is  placed,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  defires  to  change  that  fituation 
for  another  that  he  thinks  will  be  more  eafy. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  accompanied  with  wiihing 
for  death,  or  a  return  of  pain  in  the  extremities: 
this  in  a  moment  difpels  all  the  defponding 
thoughts  of  the  patient,  and  quickens  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  which  the  nerves  were 
unable  to  propel,  without  the  affiftance  of  that 
ftimulus. 
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Conftitutions  of  this  kind  are  in  perpetual 

■  - 

danger  cf  being  deflroyed  during  the  cold 

months  of  the  year  *  for  the  check  which  cold  air 

fy 

gives  to  peripiration,  favours  fo  much  the  natural 
ten  dency  of  the  folids  to  retain  the  nervous  and 
aqueous  fluids  of  the  body,  that  they  are  foon 
overwhelmed  by  thefe  fluids,  and  pain  becomes 

JvJ 

abfolutely  neceflary  to.  evacuate  them.  In  the 
warm  months  of  fummer  the  fpafm  is  removed 
from  the  exhaling  veflels  of  the  fkin,  and  perfpi- 
tation  being  more  copious,  thefe  effefts  are  pre¬ 
vented,  Hence  a  gouty  perfon  lives  free  from 
pain,  and  recovers  his  ftrength  in  this  feafon. 

No  fooner,  however,  does  autumn  return,  than 
the  body  foon  difcovers  the  change  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  *,  for  a  check  being  given  to  perfpiration, 
the  veflels  are  again  diftended  with  the  fluids, 
and  cohefions  feparated  in  fome  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  If  no  veflel  in  the  extremities  is  in  a  date 
of  reparation,  the  vital  organs  are  affiidted  with 
many  of  the  fymptoms  already  mentioned,  which 

i 

never  difappear  until  pain  commences  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  Life,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  return  of  pain  }  for  the  great  flick* 
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nefs  of  the  ftomach,  fo  far  deftroys  the  force  of 
the  heart,  that  it  is  unable  to  fend  a  fuflicient 
fupply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  for  the  purpofef. 
of  nervous  fecretion.  From  this  additional  caufe 
the  force  of  the  heart  mu  ft  be  farther  weakened, 
as  an  interruption  of  the  influx  of  the  nervous 
fluid  into  that  organ,  flops  its  motion  altoge¬ 
ther.  Now,  as  the  pain  proceeds  from  a  repara¬ 
tion  of  an  artery,  and  this  from  the  power  of  the 
heart,  a  reparation  can  never  be  effected  when 
this  power  is  dirniniflied.  The  affections  of  the 
flomach,  being,  therefore,  the  original  caufe  of 
the  languid  contraction  of  the  heart,  ought  firft 
to  be  removed  by  every  means  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  grateful  ftimulus  upon  its  coats.  That 
organ  being  nearly  paralytic,  it  muft  be  flrongly 
ftimulated  before  its  fenfibility  is  recovered. 
This  is  no  fooner  effected  than  its  contractions 
are  reftored,  and  the  rarefied  air,  which  had  ag¬ 
gravated  its  complaints,  expelled ;  the  heart  re¬ 
covers  its  ftrength,  and  the  reparation  of  the  co¬ 
hering  arteries  in  the  extremities  is  renewed. 
The  pain  is,  however,  fo  inconfiderable,  as  to  be 
unable  to  complete  the  deftruction  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  before  it  is  again  withdrawn  from  them  by 
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the  irritation  of  the  remains  of  indigefted  foods 
adting  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines.  Thefe  remains  are  of  fuch  a  poifonous 
quality  as  to  vitiate  the  fenfation  of  the  nerves 
of  thefe  organs  in  the  former  manner.  But 
when  the  relaxation  is  fo  prevalent  in  them,  it  is 
evident  that  the  body  is  near  its  diffolution  ,  for 
the  repeated  checks  the  vigour  of  the  heart  re¬ 
ceives  from  thefe  affections*  prevents  that  organ 
from  exciting  pain  in  the  extremities.  The 
nerves,  at  the  fame  time,  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
relaxation,  that  they  cannot  propel  their  fluid 
without  pain.  If  pain,  therefore,  cannot  be  raff¬ 
ed  in  the  extremities,  the  nervous  fluid  muff  ftag- 
nate,  and  the  body  perifii. 

No  difeafe  has  been  left  fo  much  to  nature  as 
the  gout  ,  although  it  is  now  evident  none  re¬ 
quires  fo  much  affiftanee  from  art.  In  the  firft 
paroxyfms  we  have  violent  pains  to  corredt  an 
incipient  relaxation ;  and  in  old  age,  when  the 
relaxation  is  more  univerfally  prevalent,  the 
pains  are  infinitely  Ids  fevere.  We  even  ob- 
ferve,  that  nature  herfelf  gives  a  check  to  thefe 
indolent  pains,  by  indifpofitions  produced  in  the 
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interna!  organs,  although  it  appears  that  thde 
very  pains  are  the  belt  efforts  which  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  to  preferve  the  exiflence  of  the  machine. 

Nature  attacks  a  joint  of  the  great  toe  in 
the  firft  fits  of  the  gout.  She  does  this  be- 
caufe  there  are  cohering  arteries  in  a  more  re¬ 
laxed  ftate  in  that  particular  joint,  than  any 
where  elfe  in  the  body.  If  a  gouty  conftitu- 
tion  receives  any  accidental  contufion  from  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  the  difeafe  is  alfo  obferved  to  fre¬ 
quent  this  injured  part 

It  mu  ft  therefore  be  allowed,  that  nature  is 
an  enemy  to  arthritic  conftitutions,  as  fhe  always 
attacks  the  weakefl  parts, 

If  it  be  urged,  however,  that  her  attempts 
are  benevolent,  and  that  fhe  endeavours  to  cor- 
reft  the  relaxacion,  it  will  ftill  be  apparent  that 
fhe  carries  her  attempts  too  far,  and  changes 
the  relaxation  into  a  more  dangerous  difeafe. 
This  is  done  by  inducing  an  inflammation  on  a 
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relaxed  extremity,  and  bringing  it,  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  her  operation,  to  a  ftate  of  rigidity. 

Nature,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  the  phy- 
fician,  is  an  empiric  in  the  gout  j  for  (he  adts 
without  theory  or  reafon,  and  only  does  good 
to  fome  parts  of  the  body,  in  confequence  of 
great  injury  to  others. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


XXT  HEN  oiled  filk  is  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  fkin,  a  very  copious  perfpiration 
is  found  on  the  part  it  covers.  When  applied 
to  an  inflamed  and  painful  fkin,  the  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  ftill  more  copious.  If  to  an  inflamed, 
painful,  and  fwelled  part,  the  perfpiration  is  ftill 
greater  than  where  there  is  only  an  inflammation 
without  fwelling.  X-aftly,  If  the  oiled  filk  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fwelling,  which  fucceeds  a  fit  of 
the  arthritic  pain,  the  perfpiration  is  exceed- 
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ing  great,  and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of 
the  former  inftances. 

The  application  of  the  oiled  filk,  from  re¬ 
peated  obfervations,  is  generally  followed  by  a 
perlpiration  proportioned  to  the  elevation  of  the 
tumour. 

If  the  oiled  filk  is  applied  to  a  gouty  pain  in 
any  of  the  joints,  it  frequently  aggravates  it. 
The  caufe  of  this  aggravation  will  eafiiy  appear, 
if  it  is  remembered,  that  the  pain  is  occafioned 
by  lacerations  of  arteries  at  different  depths 
from  the  fkin. 

The  paroxyfm  may  be  produced  by  arteries 
feated  in  the  fheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  in  the 
ligaments  connefling  the  bones ;  in  thofe  which 
enter  the  cartilages  and  bones,  which  fupply  the 
cavity  of  the  joints,  or  in  any  of  the  arteries  be¬ 
tween  the  marrow  and  fkin. 

p 

When  the  pain  is  very  intenfe,  the  part 
exceedingly  red,  and  the  rednefs  nicely  limit- 
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ed,  we  may  fufpect  the  paroxyfm  to  be  feat- 
ed  in  the  cutaneous  arteries.  This  may  be  {till 
farther  afcertained  by  the  fenfations  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  who  will  generally  be  able  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  he  thinks  the  pain  is  feated  in  the  fkin  or 
not.  If  it  fliould  be  in  the  fkin,  and  the  oiled 
filk  be  applied  over  it,  the  contraction  produced 
by  the  air,  on  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  vef- 
fels,is  removed,  their  diameters  confequently  en¬ 
larged,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  tranl- 
mitted  through  them  in  a  given  time.  The 
fluids  being  directed  to  the  fkin,  with  greater 
velocity,  muft  neceffarily  impel  the  cohering  ar¬ 
teries  with  greater  force  in  endeavouring  to  get 
out,  by  which  the  laceration  is  more  expediti- 
oufly  carried  on,  the  pain  increafed,  and  the  pa¬ 
roxyfm  fooner  terminated  ;  for  the  nerves  can¬ 
not  fuffer  a  duration  of  exquifite  pain. 

If  any  perfons  have  refolution  to  endure  this 
increafe  of  pain,  it  is  evident  they  will  foon  get 
rid  of  the  fit,  becaufe  the  arteries  will  be  fooner 
deltroyed.  But  I  have  hitherto  obferved,  that 
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the  pain  is  fo  much  aggravated  in  thefe  cafes,  by 

the  application  of  oiled  filk,  that  it  has  prevent¬ 
ed  feveral  people  from  continuing  it. 
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As  the  oiled  filk  exafperates  the  pain  of  the 


gout,  when  the  arteries  which  produce  it  are  feat- 
ed  in  the  fkin,  on  the  contrary,  the  good  effects 
of  this  application  are  foon  manifefted,  when 

ifw  aiJ 

the  feparating  arteries  are  nearer  the  bone. 
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Alleviation  of  pain,  confequent  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  oiled  filk,  in  thefe  cafes,  proceeds 
from  the  derivation  of  the  fluids  to  the  fuperfi- 
cial  arteries,  where  they  are  evacuated  by  per^ 
fpiration  ;  for  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  fo  im¬ 
peded  in  the  parts  below,  that  it  is  ealily  divert¬ 
ed  into  the  cutaneous  arteries,  when  the  refill- 

i 

ance  from  the  cold  air  is  taken  off.  As  the  exit 
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of  the  fluids  through  the  fiiperflcial  velfels,  is  ac- 
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celerated,  their  motion  is  diminifhed  in  the  deeper 
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branches  directed  to  the  ieat  or  the  pain.  The 
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coats  or  theie  arteries  will,  therefore,  be  lefs  for¬ 


cibly  impelled  by  the  heart,  and  will  gradually 
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relax.  The  moment  the  relaxation  takes  place 
in  the  feparating  arteries,  the  tenfion  on  the  fkin 
will  be  removed,  and  perfpiration  will  be  abun- 
dant.  The  lpafm  which  had  fpread  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  alfo  goes  off,  and  perfpiration 
is  often  universal. 
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It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  gout  is  feldom 
produced  by  a  feparating  artery  in  the  ikin  ;  for 
the  ikin  is  only  fubjedt  to  great  compreifure  in 


fome  few  parts  of  the  body.  Cutaneous  arteries 
can  therefore  feldom  be  brought  to  cohere; 
whereas  the  arteries  of  the  ligaments,  tendons, 
Stc.  are  compreffed  in  every  joint  of  confides 
able  motion,  and  conlequently  it  is  evident  the 
application  of  the  oiled  filk  mtift,  in  general, 
alleviate  pain. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  oiled  filk  adts  is 
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fimple,  and  eafily  accounted  for.  Denfity  ex- 
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eludes  the  cold  air  from  the  skin  ;  and  there- 
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fore  makes  the  part  it  covers  inftantly  warmer, 
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and  perfpiration  comes  on, 
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The  pain  begins  to  abate  when  the  air  be¬ 
tween  the  oiled  filk  and  skin  is  fufficiently  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  warm  perfpirable  matter  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  part ;  for,  in  confequence 
of  this  warmth  and  moifcure,  the  nerves,  of  the 
part  affedted,  which  were  in  a  date  of  exten¬ 
sion,  are  relaxed,  and  their  fenfibility  diminifhed. 
When  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  the  nervous  fluid 
cannot  be  propelled  with  fufficient  velocity  to 
excite  inflammatory  and  painful  heat.  The  hot 
fenfation,  therefore,  of  the  inflamed  part,  fub- 
fides,  and  pain  ceafes. 

The  effedt,  then,  of  the  warm  moift  air,  re¬ 
tained  by  the  oiled  filk,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  an 
opiate;  and  it  is  this  genial  moiflure  which 
gives  the  fudden  relief  that  is  often  experienced 
from  their  application. 

A  gentleman  of  fifty  had  a  fevere  fit  of  the 
gout  in  one  of  his  feet.  The  pain  was  deep 
feated,  and  the  apparent  inflammation  inconfi- 
derable.  The  foot  was  wrapped  up  in  fine 
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wool,  and  as  high  as  the  ankle.  A  piece  of  oil¬ 
ed  filk  covered  the  wool,  and  was  clofely  con¬ 
fined  over  it. 

No  fooner  was  his  leg  at  reft,  than  his  pains 
vaniflied.  This  effect  was  fo  fudden,  that  it  was 
fcarce  poffible  to  attribute  it  to  the  application  ; 
the  paroxyfm  was,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  have 
terminated  of  its  own  accord.  But  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  doubted  whether  this  was  really  the  cafe, 
he  refolved  to  make  the  experiment.  He  there¬ 
fore  removed  the  wool  and  oiled  filk,  and  his 
pains  inftantly  returned.  The  applications  were 
then  renewed,  and  he  was  inftantly  relieved  as 
before.  The  experiment  was  repeated  a  third 
time  •,  and  he  was  at  laft  convinced,  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  oiled  filk  was  the  abfolute  and 
foie  caufe  of  the  relief. 

Let  the  wool  be  applied  in  ever  fo  great  a 
quantity  over  the  part,  it  will  always  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  perfpiration  flies  off  to  the  oiled 
filk,  and  hangs  in  condenfed  drops  on  its  inter¬ 
nal  furface. 
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The  lefs  volatile  part  or  the  peripiration  re- 

mains  in  clofer  contaft  with  the  skin.  I  have 

twice  obferved  it  of  the  confidence  of  a  thin 

jelly,  depofited  in  the  furrows  of  the  hollow  of 

the  foot  and  heel.  When  the  paroxyfm  termi- 

nates  of  its  own  accord,  without  the  affiftance 
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of  the  oiled  filk,  innumerable  quantities  of  fcales 
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may  be  rubbed  off  the  fkin  above  the  pained  part. 
Thefe  appear  to  be  the  produft  of  the  nervous 
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fluid,  thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  inflammation, 
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which  the  irritation  had  derived  in  greater  quart- 
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tity  to  that  part  tlian  to  any  other. 
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The  oiled  filk  is  alfo  a  certain  prefervative 
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againft  the  formation  of  chalk  ftones  in  the  parts 
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of  the  body  it  is  applied  to  ;  and  if  they  are  al¬ 


ready  formed,  no  application  is  fo  very  efficad- 
dus  in  diffolving  them.  Their  diffolution  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  great  afflux  of  the  aqueous  part  of 
the  blood  which  the  oiled  filk  induces  to  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  depofited.  Thefe  aque¬ 
ous  fluids  gradually  aft  as  a  menftruum  up¬ 
on  thefe  terreftrious  concretions,  and  fo  much 
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relax  the  .  cellular  membrane  which  furrounds 
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them,  as  to  permit  the  {tones  in  this  foluble 
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(late  to  ouze,  and  efcape  into  the  neighbouring 
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parts  which  are  in  a  ftate  or  lefs  compreiTion. 
The  difiolved  concretions  are  there  taken  up  by 

the  abforbino;  veins,  and  either  carried  back  into 
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the  general  courfe  of  circulation,  or  thrown  out 
by  cutaneous  exudations. 
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.  The  oiled  filk  has  been  alfo  ufed  in  relaxing 

the.  vefiejs  of  the  feet,  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the 

gout,  when  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  delayed  either 

by  the  refinance  the  cohefions  made  to  fepa- 

ration,  or  by  the  imbecillity  of  the  vital  organs 
-  -  -  -  •  .  .  . 
from  general  relaxation.  Thefe  have  been  de- 
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nominated  unformed  gouts. 
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The  oiled  filk  being  applied  to  the  feet  of 

o  x  r  .... 

two  perfons  in  this  fituation,  of  a  lax  and  moift 
habit,  produced  a  confiderable  perforation.  This 
was  followed  by  an  abatement  of  their  moft  .ur- 
gent  fymptoms,  a  great  langour  and  deprefiion 
of  fpirit  5  the  heart  beat  with  more  vigour,  and 
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the  blood  was  impelled  with  a  greater  momen¬ 
tum.  It  was  alfo  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  feet,  from  the  caufes  already  mentioned.  In 
a  few  days,  this  increafe  to  the  blood’s  force 
began  a  reparation  of  an  artery  at  the  very  time 
the  oiled  filk  covered  the  feet,  which  continued 
for  feveral  days,  with  fharp  pain,  and  then  va- 
nifhed. 
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The  oiled  filk  has  not  only  brought  on  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  when  pain  was  required,  but  like- 
wife  removed  the  arthritic  pain  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another. 

•  .1 
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A  lady  of  fixty  years  of  age  was  much  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  gout  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  had  no  pains  in  her  feet  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ten  years.  In  February  1766  fhe  was 
feized  with  an  excruciating  pain  in  her  cheek, 
with  great  inflammation  over  one  fide  of  her 
face.  This  had  continued  two  days  when  the 
oiled  filk  was  applied  to  both  her  feet.  The 
firft  night  of  its  application,  a  fharp  pain  feized 
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one  of  her  great  toes,  and  from  that  moment  the 
former  pain  left  her.  The  pain  in  her  toe  con¬ 
tinued  two  hours,  and  then  abated  :  fhe  after¬ 
wards  ilept  3  and  in  the  morning  had  no  com¬ 
plaint  whatfoever. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the 
oiled  filk  alleviates  the  pain  of  a  paroxyfm  of 
the  gout,  by  diverting  the  courfe  of  circulation 
from  the  artery  that  is  the  caufe  of  the  pain. 
However,  as  it  prevents  the  deflru&ion  of  the 
artery,  the  fame  artery  is  always  again  liable  to 
be  affe&ied,  whenever  the  redundancy  of  fluids, 
which  firft  difpofed  it  to  feparate,  is  regenerated. 
The  oiled  filk  fhould  therefore  be  continued  for 
feme  days  after  the  pain  is  gone,  to  procure  a 
copious  evacuation  of  the  fluids,  by  which  the 
next  paroxyfm  will  be  longer  deferred. 

The  oiled  filk  has  been  accufed  of  relaxing 
too  much,  and  bringing  on  a  weaknefs  in  the 
joint  j  but  granting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  that  a  relaxed  joint  is  eafier 
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cured  than  a  ftiff  one.  The  laft  is  always  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  violence  of  an  arthri¬ 
tic  inflammation,  that  terminates  of  its  own  ac-v 
cord,  and  i$  more  certainly  prevented  by  this 
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application  than  any  other. 
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H  E  moxa,  or  down  of  mug  wort,  is  ap- 


■*“  plied  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  its  bafe 
to  the:  part  where  the  pain  firft  begins  in  the 
gout.  The  moxa  is  fired  at  the  top,  and 
gradually  burns  down  to  the  (kin.  The  fkin  is 
cauterized  ;  but  if  the  pain  of  the  gout  is  not 
taken  off  by  the  firft  incineration,  the  burning 
is  to  be  renewed  to  the  fourth  time,  or  till  the 
arthritic  pain  is  removed,  and  the  perfon  can  fet 
his  foot  boldly  to  the  ground. 

The  following  is  the  hiftory  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  given  us  by  the  illuftrious  Sir  William 
Temple,  which  was  performed  upon  himfelf,  in 
the  fifth  day  of  the  paroxyfm,  when  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  pain  had  already  abated,  and  there 
only  remained  a  fwelling  and  iorenefs,  with  in¬ 
ability  of  motion. 
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Upon  the  fir  ft  burning  I  found  the  Jkin  Jhrink 
all  round  the  place ,  and  whether  the  greater  pain  of 
the  fire  had  taken  away  the  fenfe  of  a  fmaller  or  no , 
I  could  not  tell  ;  but  I  thought  it  lefts  than  it  was . 
I  burnt  it  the  fecond  time ,  and  upon  it  obferved  the 
ftkin  about  it  to  Jhrink ,  and  the  fwelling  to  flat  yet  more 
than  at  fir  ft.  I  began  to  move  my  toe ,  which  I  had 
not  done  before  j  but  I  found  fame  remainders  of 
pain.  I  burnt  it  the  third  time ,  and  obferved  ftill 
the  fame  eftfehis  without ,  but  a  much  greater  with¬ 
in  ;  for  I ftirred  the  joint  fever al  times  with  eafe  ; 
and^  growing  bolder ,  I  fat  my  foot  to  the  ground 
without  any  pain  at  all.  After  that. ,  I  had  a  bruifa 
ed  clove  of  garlick  laid  to  the  place  that  was  burnt , 
and  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  diapalma  to  keep 
it  fixed  there  \  and  when  this  was  done ,  feeling  no 
more  pain ,  and  treading  ftill  bolder  and  firmer  up¬ 
on  it ,  I  cut  a  flipper  to  let  in  my  foot ,  fwelled  as  it 
was ,  and  walked  half  a  dozen  turns  about  the  room , 
without  any  pain  or  trouble ,  and  much  to  the  fur- 
prize  of  thofa  that  were  about  me^  as  well  as  to  my 
own. 

v?'V x,  .jv.  < r  .  .  ■  .....  .  . .  v,  •  ? 
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For  the  pain  of  the  burning  it f elf  the  firft  time 
it  is  jharp  ;  fo  that  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
plain  *,  I  refolved  I  would  not ,  but  that  I  would 
count  to  a  certain  number ,  as  the  beft  meafure  how 
long  it  lofted.  I  told  Jix-fcore  and  four ,  as  faft  as 
I  could ;  and  when  the  fire  of  the  moxa  was  out ,  all 
pain  of  burning  was  over,  j The  fecond  time  was 
not  near  fo  fharp  as  the  firft  •,  and  the  third  a  great 
deal  lefts  than  the  fecond.  Fhe  wound  was  not  raw 
as  I  expeblsd ,  but  looked  only  fcorched  and  black ; 
and  I  had  rather  endure  the  whole  trouble  of  the 
operation ,  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pain  in 
the  degree  I  felt  it  the  firft  whole  night . 

After  twenty-four  hours  I  had  it  opened. ,  and 
found  a  great  blifter  drawn  by  the  garlicky  which  I 
ufed  no  more ,  but  had  the  blifter  cut ,  which  run  a 
good  deal  of  water ,  but  filled  again  by  the  next 
night  and  this  continued  for  three  days ,  with  only 
a  plaifter  of  diapalma  upon  it  *,  after  which  time 
the  blifter  dried  up ,  and  left  a  fore  about  as  big  as 
a  two-pence ,  which  healed ,  and  went  away  in  about 
a  week's  time  longer  ;  but  I  continued  to  walk  every 
day ,  and  without  the  leaft  return  of  pain ,  the  fwell - 
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ing  JHll  growing  lefs ,  though  it  were  near  fix  weeks 
before  it  was  wholly  gone .  I  favoured  it  all  this 
while  more  than  I  needed ,  upon  the  common  opinion , 
that  walking  too  much  might  draw  down  the  hu¬ 
mour  *,  which  I  have  fince  had  reafon  to  conclude  a 
great  miftake  *,  and  that  if  I  had  walked  as  much  as 
I  could  from  the  firjl  day  the  pain  left  me,  the  f wel¬ 
ling  might  have  left  me  too  in  a  much  lefs  time . 
Sir  Will.  Temple’s  Mifcell.  Yol.  I.  p.  141. 

I  continued  well  till  this  Jpring ,  1667,  when  a- 
bout  the  end  of  March ,  feeling  again  the  fame  pain, 
and  in  the  fame  joint ,  but  of  the  firft  foot ;  and 
finding  it  grow  violent,  I  immediately  burnt  it,  and 
felt  no  snore  after  the  third  time  was  never  off 
my  legs ,  nor  kept  my  chamber  a  day.  In  thefe  laft 
experiments  I  omitted  the  application  of  garlick,  and 
contented  myfelf  only  with  a  plaifter  of  diapalma 
upon  the  place  that  was  burnt,  which  crufted  and 
healed  in  a  very  few  days,  and  without  any  trouble . 
P.  144. 

*c  A  certain  clergyman,  who  inherited  this  diftem- 
per  from  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  he  was 
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laid  up  with  a  very  fevere  fit  in  Batavia 3  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Dutch  fiettlement  of  that  name  in  In* 
dia ,  an  Indian  woman  not  only  promified  to  give 
him  eafie ,  hut  alfio  to  care  this  diftemper  entirely , 
provided  he  would  undergo  only  a  gentle  burning . 

He  was  aver  fie  to  it  at  fir 'ft ,  but  upon  his  pains  in - 
creafing ,  he  at  loft  conferred.  This  woman  then 
taking  a  bit  of  the  moxa ,  00  bigger  than  a  pea 5 
forming  it  into  the  fihape  of  a  cone ,  applied  the  bafie 
to  the  place  where  the  pain  was  chiefly  felt ,  then  fet 
fire  to  the  apex  of  this  little  cone ,  with  a  finall  match 
of  an  aromatic  twig .  Part  of  the  moxa  was  con¬ 
verted  into  apes ,  and  part  remained  adhering  to  the 
jkiny  which  the  humidity  that  ijfued  from  the  part 
had  hindered  from  burning .  Phis  burning  with  the  \  \ 
moxa  was  fever al  times  repeated ,  though ,  /<?r  the 
moft  part ,  zV  is  only  performed  thrice ;  and  the  whole 
operation  was  finiped  in  half  an  hour 3  though  he  had 
this  remedy  applied  to  fever  al  places  at  once .  He 
faid  he  could  obferve  by  his  fight ,  well  as  feel¬ 
ings  the  quickeft  motion  of  the  humours  juft  under¬ 
neath  the  pins  and  that  all  his  pains  abated  imme¬ 
diately.  In  .the  mean  time  he  allows ,  that  the  part 
affefted  threw  out  a  rank  ft  inking  vapour  \  and  v 
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that  foon  after  he  fell  into  a  continued  found  fleep^ 
which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  fever al  weeks  before. 
Next  day ,  when  he  waked ,  he  felt  nothing  of  the 
diforder  remaining ,  but  a  fwelling  in  the  feet ;  and 
this  alfo  went  very  foon  off.  Mifcel.  Curiof. 
Decor,  i.  An*  6  &  7.  pag.  319.  &  V.  Swiet. 
Com.  V.  xiii.  p.  22 1. 

From  thefe  cafes  It  is  evident,  that  the  artery 
Is  deftroyed  by  the  cauftic  before  the  pain  is  al¬ 
leviated.  The  repetition  of  the  burnings  mani fefc 
the  fituation  of  the  veftel  or  vefiels.  If  one  is 
fufticlent,  the  artery  mufc  be  fuperficial.  If  it 
requires  two  or  three  burnings,  it  muft  be  deeper 
feated,  juid  fo  on.  However,  the  cauftic  might 
eafily  be  fuppofed  to  have  deftroyed  all  the  vef- 
fels  to  the  ligament  in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe, 
at  four  or  five  burnings,  fo  that  it  was  impoftible 
the  arthritic  pain  ftiould  continue  when  the 
nerves,  which  had  been  the  caufe  of  it,  were  de¬ 
ftroyed.  When  the  arthritic  pain  is,  therefore, 
nicely  limited,  and  circumfcribed  to  a  fmall  cir¬ 
cumference,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  many 
paroxyfms  of  the  gout,  the  feparating  artery  may 
be  eafily  deftroyed  by  this  inflammable  cone, 
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and  the  operation  followed  by  the  moft  happy 
fuccefs  ♦,  for  it  is  excellently  calculated  to  cure  the 
early  fits  of  the  gout,  and  to  anticipate  all  the 
bad  effedts  which  a  duration  of  pain  entails  up¬ 
on  the  joints.  It  ought,  for  thefe  reafons,  to  be 
more  generally  ufed  in  this  country,  than  it  has 
ever  hitherto  been. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

'i  ' 

✓ 

S  opiates  diminifh  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  motion  of  their  fluid,  they 
are  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  pain  where  the  fenfi¬ 
bility  is  too  acute,  and  the  motion  of  the  fluid 
too  much  accelerated.  A  termination  of  pain,  by 
whatever  means  it  may  be  effected,  is  generally 
followed  by  perfpiration;  and  this  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  celfation  of  the  arthritic  pain,  whe¬ 
ther  it  terminates  of  its  own  accord,  or  is  check¬ 
ed  by  an  opiate.  This  diminution  of  the  fluids 
prevents  the  pain  from  returning  ;  for  the  re¬ 
dundancy,  which  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
paroxyfm,  is  carried  off. 

The  feparating  arteries  which  produce  the 
paroxyfm  are  however  left,  by  the  ufe  of  opi¬ 
ates,  in  a  partially  deftroved  ftate.  But  there 
appear  to  be  fome  exceptions  to  this  rule  j  for 
I  have  feen  an  inftance  of  a  fwelling  coming  on 
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after  violent  arthritic  pains,  which  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  opiates.  This  was  imputed  to  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  artery  which  the  increafed  force 
of  the  heart  had  effedled  during  fleep.  An  opi¬ 
ate  was  adminiftered  in  another  paroxyfm  of  the 
gout.  It  foon  quieted  the  pains9  and  brought 
on  deep.  The  fleep  was  accompanied  with 
confiderable  perfpiration  ;  but  no  tumour  ap¬ 
peared,  the  day  following,  on  the  part  where 
the  pain  was  feated  in  the  preceding  evening. 
The  arteries  were,  therefore,  left  in  a  flate  of  in¬ 
complete  definition.  Another  opiate  was  taken 
in  the  fecond  night,  to  keep  up  the  perfpiration, 
and  prevent  the  feparation  from  beginning  a- 
gain.  The  perfpiration  was  accordingly  fuffici- 
ently  copious,  for  the  perfon  had  no  return  of 
the  paroxyfm. 

Opiates  were  given  in  a  third  cafe,  where  the 
pain  was  intolerable.  The  moment  the  pain  a- 
bated,  perfpiration  commenced.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  gentle,  and  eafily  checked.  The 
pains  accordingly  returned  in  the  evening  of 
the  following  night,  but  were  quieted  by  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  opiate.  The  perfpiration  was, 
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in  confequence  of  the  fecond  dofe,  more  copi¬ 
ous  ;  but  as  the  pains  again  appeared  in  the 
third  evening,  the  opiate  was  again  adminiftered, 
the  perfpiration  was  more  copious  than  it  had 
been  in  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  more  ca¬ 
ll  iy  kept  up,  through  the  following  day,  by  fre¬ 
quent  draughts  of  warm  Madeira  whey.  As  the 
pains  did  not  return  on  the  fourth  evening,  the 
opiate  was  difcontinued  j  but  the  patient  had  a 
natural  fleep  without  it. 

s  y*.  ■  ‘  j ;  , 

The  skin  being  dill  moift,  that  difpofition 
was  carefully  encouraged  by  every  fpecies  of 
drink  that  ufually  promotes  cutaneous  perfpi¬ 
ration,  and  fhe  kept  her  bed  for  a  week  from 
the  lirft  attack  j  and,  during  the  three  laft  days 
of  that  period,  continued  to  perfpire.  She  then 
ventured  to  fit  up,  and  was  perfedtly  recovered. 

The  fame  perfon,  in  two  weeks,  relap  fed  into 
another  paroxyfm,  by  being  accidentally  expof- 
ed  to  damp  air.  Opiates  were  again  taken 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  *?  and  fhe  has  now  conti¬ 
nued  for  five  months  free  from  the  gout. 


/. 
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As  opiates  give  fuch  certain  relief  in  pain, 
they  may  be  preferred  to  every  other  medicine 
in  a  very  acute  paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  where 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  when  allowed  to 
terminate  of  their  own  accord,  often  makes  the 
joints  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  mo¬ 
tions.  In  thefe  cafes  no  bad  confequences  can 
ever  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates,  becaufe  a  perfpi- 
ration  generally  fucceeds  more  copious  when 
they  have  been  adminiftered,  than  when  they 
have  not.  Whenever  opiates  are  injurious,  the 
skin  is  obferved  to  be  hot  and  dry  •,  and  this 
effedt  is  generally  produced  when  opiates  are 
only  given  to  procure  reft,  and  not  to  alleviate 
pain. 

As  opiates  may  be  fafely  given  in  violent 
early  arthritic  paroxyfms,  where  the  joints  are 
in  danger  of  being  rendered  immoveable  by  the 
heat  of  the  inflammation,  they  are  evidently  high¬ 
ly  injurious  in  more  aged  gouts,  where  the  pains 
are  languid,  and  have  attacked  moft  of  the  joints 
of  the  body  ;  for  the  nervous  fluid,  in  theft 
cafes,  has  a  very  flow  motion,  and  the  frequent 
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return  of  pain  is  the  chief  means  of  prefervation. 
As  opiates  render  that  motion  ftill  (lower,  they 
can  never  be  adminiftered  fafely  without  fub- 
jedling  the  body  to  palfies,  apoplexies,  or  fe¬ 
vers,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  incipient  re¬ 
paration  of  an  artery  will  excite  a  {hivering,  as  is 
ftrongly  fuggefted  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
paroxyfm  commences. 

Opium,  moxa,  and  oiled  filk,  or  any  other 
ftibftance  equally  denfe,  may  be  reckoned  the 
moil  efficacious  remedies  for  abating  the  ie verity 
of  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout. 

The  adiion  of  the  opiates,  and  the  oiled  filk, 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  fimilar  •,  for  they  both  pro¬ 
duce  a  diminution  of  the  fluids,  and  leave  the 
feparating  artery  in  the  flate  they  found  it.  The 
oiled  filk  is,  however,  a  much  fafer  remedy  than 
the  other,  and  can  be  continued  for  a  longer 
time  ^  and  although  it  cannot  alleviate  the  arth¬ 
ritic  pain  with  fuch  expedition  as  opium,  yet, 
in  many  cafes,  it  has  the  fame  pacific  effedts. 
It  alfo  adts  as  a  drain  in  aged  conftitutions,  by 
the  evacuation  it  produces.  Its  utility,  in  thefe 
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cafes,  has  been  already  experienced ;  and  as 
opium  can  never  be  given  in  fuch  circumftarices 
with  any  kind  of  fafety,  the  fuperiority  of  the 
oiled  filk  is  apparent. 

As  the  oiled  filk  is  to  be  preferred  to  opium  in 

aged  gouts,  it  is  alfo  to  be  firft  ufed  in  every 

arthritic  paroxyfm  of  the  joints.  However,  as 

the  pain  is  fometimes  aggravated  by  it,  opium 

may  be  then  taken  to  affilt  the  application ; 

for  their  united  action,  in  three  inftances,  where 

it  was  experienced,  quickly  terminated  the  fit. 

« 

« 

When  the  operation  of  the  moxa  deftroys  the 
artery  which  caufes  the  pain,  it  effedhially  pre¬ 
vents  any  return  to  that  part.  As  a  fit  may 
poffibly  often  be  occalioned  by  one  fingle  artery 
that  may  be  in  a  more  advanced  (late  of  repara¬ 
tion  than  any  others  in  the  body,  if  that  artery 
is  deftroyed,  the  other  coliefions  will  be  enabled 
to  refill  the  force  of  the  heart  for  a  longer  time, 
and  all  the  bad  effects  which  might  proceed 
from  the  increaied  power  of  that  organ  antici¬ 
pated.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  caufq  of 
the  long  interval  the  clergyman  at  Batavia  en- 
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joyed  after  this  operation  5  for,  had  the  paroxyfm 
been  fuffered  to  proceed  and  terminate  in  the 
natural  way,  many  of  the  arteries  which  excited 
the  pain,  might  have  been  left  in  a  half  deftroy- 
ed  ftate,  and  the  feparation  renewed  in  them  the 
following  year.  The  cohefions  in  the  other  joints 
would  have  alfo  been  injured  by  the  duration  of 
the  pain  of  the  fit,  and  their  feparation  fooner 
effedied  for  the  fame  reafon. 


As  the  feparating  arteries  are  left  in  a  parti¬ 
ally  deftroyed  ft  ate  by  opiates,  and  the  oiled 
filk  only  reprieves  them  from  total  deilruc- 
tion  •,  and  as  the  very  fame  arteries  are  liable  to 
be  again  folicited  to  feparate  by  any  accidental 
mere  ale  of  the  fluids,  and  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves,  or  by  the  force  of  the  contractions  of 
the  heart,  it  muft  be  evident  that  they  are  both 
inferior  to  the  operation  of  mcxa,  whenever  it 
can  be  undertaken.  But  when  the  pain  is  deep 
ieated,ormany  arteries  appear  to  be  affedted,  and 
the  patient  cannot  accurately  difcover  their  fili¬ 
ation,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expedt  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  certainly  attend  it  in  lefs  complex 
cafes  *  and  this  operation  would  ftill  be  more 
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uncertain  in  its  effects,  where  many  joints  are 
injured  at  once,  becaufe  the  prevailing  relaxa¬ 
tion,  manifeiled  by  the  univerfality  of  the  pains, 
could  be  little  benefited,  unlefs  all  the  arteries 
that  excited  thefe  numerous  pains  could  be  de- 
ftroyed.  But  when  the  paroxyfm  is  confined  to 
a  fmall  part  of  the  foot,  or  any  fuperficial  part 
of  the  body,  the  operation  ought  to  be  inftantly 
performed,  unlefs  there  appears  a  necefiity  for  a 
duration  of  pain.  In  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

As  a  gentle  perfpiration  is  conflantly  obierved 
to  alleviate  the  feverity  of  the  paroxyfms,  fu- 
dorifics  may  therefore  be  ranked  as  the  firfl  me¬ 
dicines  in  the  gout.  It  is  only  from  the  increak 
ed  cutaneous  perfpiration  in  fummer,  that  aged 
arthritic  perfons  enjoy  thefe  happy  refpites  from 
pain  in  that  feafon,  which  they  never  experience 
in  a  cold  or  moift  winter.  Thefe  gentle  exfuda- 
tions  appear  chiefly  to  proceed  from  the  nerves  ; 
for  they  diminifh  their  fenfibility  in  the  fame 
manner  as  ileep. 
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Of  a  very  different  nature  are  the  profufe  a- 
queous  fweats  that  run  out  of  the  skin  of  par¬ 
ticular  conflitutions  in  violent  fits  of  the  gout. 
This  fymptom  is  attended  with  great  thirft,  fo 
that  a  frefh  fupply  of  fluid  is  required.  On 
the  contrary,  gentle  perfpiration  removes  thirft, 
which  exifts  before  it  comes  on.  By  profufe 
fweats  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  thinner  and 
more  aqueous  parts  •,  fo  that  what  remains  is 
more  denfe  and  weighty,  and  is  driven  againfl 
the  cohering  arteries  with  greater  impetuofity. 
Pain  is  therefore  obferved  to  increafe,  and  to  rage 

from  profufe  fweats. 

/■ 

There  are  many  well  attefied  flories  of  the 
good  effe£ts  produced  both  by  a  warm  climate 
and  fudorific  medicines. 

We  read  of  a  certain  ft  erf  on  fo  miferably  ajflidled 
with  the  gout ,  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  age, 
that  he  loft  almoft  entirely  the  ufe  of  his  hands  and 
feet ;  who ,  hawing  been  obliged ,  on  fome  ftarticular 
hufinefs  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  in  three 
years  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
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good  health ,  cured  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  alone , 
and  never  afterwards  had  the  leafi  attack.  V. 
Swiet.  Com.  tranflat.  into  Englifh,  Vol.  xiii. 

P-  5°* 

Count  Kinjki ,  ambaffador  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
treaty  at  Nimeguen ,  0/  the  fait  of 

hartjhorn ,  by  which  a  famous  Italian  phyfician  of 
the  Emperor’s  had  performed  mighty  cures  upon  many 
others ,  well  as  himfelf ,  ^  year  upon  the 

Count  Montecuculi.  Hhe  ufe  of  this  I  am  apt  to 
efteem,  both  from  the  quality  given  it  of  provoking 
fweat ,  taking  away  all fharpnefs  from  what¬ 

ever  you  put  it  in ;  which  muft  both  be  of  good  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  cure  of  the  gout  Sir  Will.  Temple’s 
Works,  Vol.  i.  fol.  p.  142.  From  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  proper 
fudorifics  are  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  feve- 
rity  of  arthritic  pain,  and  prevent  its  too  fre¬ 
quent  returning. 

The  diet,  in  this  ft  ate  of  the  difeafe,  fhould  be 
fpare,  and  the  drinks  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
vinous  liquors. 
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If  the  body  is  cofdve,  and  a  flooi  urgently 
required,  a  clyfter  is  the  iafeft  way  of  procuring 
it  •  for  although  the  lower  intefcines  may  be  im¬ 
pelled  with  a  putrid  colluvies,  formed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fever,  a  purge  ought  feldom  to  be 
adminiflred. 

The  former  medicines  furnifh  us  with  means 
to  alleviate  the  feverity  of  the  pain  in  every  flage 
of  the  difeafe.  Moxa  is,  however,  the  moil  eli¬ 
gible.  The  oiled  filk  may  be  fubftitued  when 
that  operation  cannot  reach  the  feparating  arte¬ 
ries,  and  ought,  afterwards,  to  be  ufed  in  every 
future  return  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  opium  ought 
never  to  be  joined  to  it,  unlefs  the  other  cannot 
abate  the  pain. 

All  the  preceding  methods  have  their  particu¬ 
lar  advantages,  in  different  conflitutions,  in 
quieting  the  rage  of  arithritic  pains.  None  of 
them,  however,  are  able  to  check  the  prevailing 
relaxation  which  brings  on  a  paroxyfm  of  the 
difeafe.  I  therefore  recommend  the  following 
method  in  preference  to  any  other. 
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V  •  -  ' 

Whenever  the  gouty  pain  begins  in  any  joint, 
the  joint  fhould  be  immediately  moved.  By  this, 
the  fluids  are  driven  back  from  the  feparating 
arteries  which  they  were  urging  to  deftrudtion, 
and  the  tenfion  is  taken  off  the  nerves.  The 
pain,  therefore,  foon  abates,  and  the  part  reco¬ 
vers  its  ufual  powers.  If  the  pain  returns,  upon 
the  difcontinuation  of  motion,  the  motion  fhould 
be  renewed,  and  perfevered  in  ;  and  the  part 
will  be,  at  haft,  fo  ilrengthened  as  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  a  relapfe.  Flannels  are  here  never  to 
be  ufed  ;  for  the  part  fhould  be  clothed  with  its 
ordinary  covering. 

Two  fits  of  the  gout  were  treated  in  the  for¬ 
mer  manner,  when  the  pain  was  in  the  great  toe. 
The  inflammation  appeared,  however,  in  both 
to  be  at  its  height,  and  attempts  to  motion  were 
fuppofed  impracticable.  Having  affured  the 
patient,  however,  of  the  caufe  of  arthritic  pain, 
and  of  the  injury  the  part  would  fuftain  by  a 
continuance  of  the  inflammation,  the  foot  was 
boldly  fet  upon  the  ground,  and  moved  with 
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refolution.  The  pains  inftantly  abated,  and  a 
facility  in  the  motion  of  the  part  recovered. 


* 

From  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,walking  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  moll  rational  way  of  treating  the 
gout,  when  the  pain  is  in  the  lower  extremities. 
There  are  many  living  witneffes  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  this  fad,  and  walked  off  a  fit  of  the 

gout.  When  the  pain  is  in  the  hands,  elbows, 

* 

or  fhoulders,  motion  muff  be  diftributed  to 
them  by  other  kinds  of  exercife.  If  the  pain 
be  feated  in  any  part  which  partakes  of  little 
motion,  fridlions  may  then  be  ffibftituted  for 
exercife. 


T 'he  Rhyngrave ,  who  was  killed  laft  fummer  be¬ 
fore  Maefiricht ,  told  me ,  his  father ,  the  old  Rhyn « 
grave ,  whom  I  knew  very  well ,  had  been  long  fitb- 
jedl  to  the  gout ,  and  never  ufed  other  method  or  re¬ 
medy  ^  than  upon  the  very  firfi  fit  he  felt ,  to  go  out 
immediately  and  walk ,  whatever  the  weather  was , 
and  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  ft  and ,  and  pr  effing  ftill 
moft  upon  the  foot  that  threatened  him  ;  when  he 
came  home  he  went  to  a  warm  bed ,  and  was  rubbed 
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very  well ,  and  chiefly  upon  the  place  where  the  pain 
began.  If  it  continued ,  or  returned  next  day,  he 
repeated  the  fame  courfe ,  and  was  never  laid  up 
with  it  •,  and)  before  his  death ,  recommended  this 
courfe  to  his  fon ,  if  he  floould  fall  into  that  acci¬ 
dent. 

A  Dutchman ,  who  iW  long  been  in  the  Eaft- Indies, 
told  me,  in  one  part  of  them,  where  he  had  lived 
fame  time ,  the  general  remedy  of  all  that  were  fub- 
jefi  to  the  gout ,  was  rubbing  with  hands  ;  and 
that  whoever  had  Jlaves  enough  to  do  that  conftantly 
every  day ,  and  relieve  one  another  by  turns ,  till  the 
motion  raifed  a  violent  heat  about  the  joints  where 
it  was  chiefly  ufed ,  was  never  troubled  much ,  or 
laid  up  by  that  difeafe.  Sir  Will.  Temple’s  Works9 
V.  i.  fol.  p.  1430 


My  youngeft  brother  told  me  he  had  a  keeper  very 
fubjeff  to  it ,  but  that  it  never  laid  him  up  ;  but  he 

was  fill  walking  after  his  deer  or  his  ftud  while  he 

\ 

had  the  fits  upon  him ,  as  at  other  times ,  and  often 
from  morning  to  night ,  though  in  pain  all  the 
while.  Ehis  he  gave  me  as  one  inftance ,  that  poor 

M 
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and  toiling  men  have  fomejimes  the  gout ,  and  that 
many  more  may  have  it  than  his  keeper ,  who  yet , 
he  conjejfed 3  ufed  to  bring  the  jits  upon  him  by  jits 
of  drinkings  which ,  no  doubt ,  is  a  receipt  that  will 
hardly  jail ,  ij  men  grow  old  in  the  cuftom .  Sir  W, 
Temple’s  Works,  V.  i.  foL  p.  143. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


117  HENEVER  the  pain  of  the  fit  is  fo 
*  *  much  abated,  as  not  to  be  felt  when  the 
limb  is  at  reft,  the  perfon  fhould  be  then  fet 
on  horfeback,  and  carried  out  every  day.  By 
this  exercife  he  will  fooner  recover  the  life  of  his 
hands  and  elbows,  than  by  waiting  at  home  for 
the  return  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  joints  ;  for 
they  all  enjoy  fome  addon  by  the  motion  of  the 
animal.  If  the  paroxyfm  was  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  riding  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  them, 
for  they  receive  lefs  addon  on  horfeback  than 
any  of  the  joints  of  the  body.  Riding  evident¬ 
ly  ftrengthens  all  the  vital  organs ;  for  it 
quickens  the  refpirations,  and  confequently  ex- 
ercifes  the  lungs,  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  intef- 
tines,  bladder  ;  and,  in  fiiort,  all  the  vifcera  of 
the  abdomen.  Thefe  organs  are  not  only  more 
quickly  agitated  by  the  increafed  refpirations, 
but  they  enjoy  another  motion  in  common  with 

M  2 
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the  extremities,  and  fuperfkial  parts  of  the 


Now,  the  feet  have  nearly  as  little  exercife  on 
horfeback,  as  when  the  body  is  in  perfedt  reft. 
They  have  only  that  kind  of  tremulous  motion 
we  have  juft  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  fo  very 
inconfiderable,  when  compared  to  the  great  action 
of  progre/Hon,  that  it  does  not  merit  the  fmalleft 
attention.  They  will  even  be  found  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  this  exercife  ;  for  the  weight  of  the 
blood,  between  the  feet  and  the  heart,  is  not  only 
continually  prefling  upon  the  cohefions  in  the 
feet,  as  it  always  does  when  the  body  is  perpen¬ 
dicular,  but  this  weight  is  alfo  confiderably 
augmented  by  the  force  of  the  concuiTion  from 
the  ileps  of  the  animal,  which  bears  down  upon 
the  cohefions,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
motion  the  animal  excites. 

1 

:  •  As  riding  ffxengthens  the  vital  organs,  fo  it 

O  O  O  7 

-  ■neceffarily  produces  flronger  and  fuller  con- 
■'tradlions  in  the  heart.  Hence  it  impels  the 
blood  agatnfl  the  cohering  arteries  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  with  greater  force, 

i  ^  > 


e 
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The  ftomach,  indeed,  is  enabled  to  perform 
more  copious  digeftions  ♦,  but  this  only  tends  to 
increafe  the  fize  of  the  body,  and  furnifh  too 
abundant  fupplies  of  fluids  to  the  parts  which 
are  already  in  a  great  feate  of  relaxation  ^  fo  that 
a  cohering  artery  in  the  foot  is  approaching  to 
the  point  of  leparation,  even  while  the  body,  is 
moft  in  health.  Riding,  therefore,  only  ftreng- 
thens  one  half  the  body,  by  which  means  the 
other  is  expofed  to  greater  injury, 
irb  io  JlfgliJW  2if:.  . 

No  circumftance  has  been  lefs  noticed  than 
this  ;  and  it  is  evident  none  requires  a  more 
particular  attention.  Every  part  of  a  healthy 
body  gives  a  proper  refiftance  to  the  powers  of 
the  heart,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  blood.  But  the  cafe  is  different 
in  an  arthritic  conftitution.  Many  parts  of  the 
body  are  here  weaker  than  others,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  leaft  increafe  of 
the  powers  of  the  heart.  For  this  reaion  thefe 
powers  ought  not  to  be  increafed,  unlefs  the 
weak  joints  are  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthened 
by  proper  motions.  If  the  parts  of  voluntary 
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motion  are  exerted,  the  powers  of  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  are  neceflarily  increafed  ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  powers  of  the  vital  organs  may  be  increaf- 
ed,  when  the  parts  of  voluntary  motion  can  re¬ 
ceive  little  benefit. 

f  x 

Many  fatal  confequences  may  follow  an  im- 

* 

proper  attention  to  this  inequality  of  refinance 
in  the  various  parts  of  a  relaxed  habit.  As 
riding,  therefore,  chiefly  benefits  thofe  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  mod  in  a£tion,  fo  it  fhould 
only  be  ufed  when  fuch  parts  are  difeafed.  For 
this  reafon,  when  the  arms  have  been  attacked 
in  the  paroxyfm,  they  will  receive  great  relief 
from  this  exercife.  I  know  a  gentleman  who 
always  rides  a  hard  trot  whenever  he  feels  the 
gout  coming  into  his  hand,  and  never  fails  from 
preventing  its  continuing. 

When  the  gout  has  been  in  the  knees,  ankles, 
or  feet,  the  perfon  fhould  be  for  ever  attempt¬ 
ing  to  move  thefe  parts  ;  for  he  will  much 
fooner  recover  their  mobility  by  thefe,  than  by 
any  other  means.  He  will  prevent  the  con- 
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tra&ion  or  fhortnefs  of  the  mufcles ;  an  incon¬ 
venience  which  is  apt  to  remain,  when  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  difeafe  have  been  in  the  mufcles. 
He  will  likewife  promote  the  abforption  of  the 
fluids  which  produce  the  fwelling  *,  and,  by  car¬ 
rying  them  off,  will  anticipate  the  relaxation  of 
the  fibres  immerfed  in  them. 

* 

We  fuppofe,  that  the  firfl  attempts  to  motion 
are  attended  with  confiderable  pain  ;  but  they 
will  foon  become  more  eafy,  if  perfevered  in. 
The  patient  muff,  however,  be  very  careful  not 
to  overall  his  part ;  for  the  veffels  are  fo  dif- 
tended  by  inflammation,  and  their  nerves  fo 
irritable,  as  to  make  the  joint  very  liable  to  an¬ 
other  paroxyfm. 

If  the  difficulty  and  pain,  however,  increafe 
very  much  after  motion,  it  fhould  be  intermit' 
ted,  or,  at  leaft,  be  ufed  with  greater  caution. 
If  the  patient  is  obliged  to  interrupt  his  motion, 
he  fhould  renew  it  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  or 
the  following  day ;  for  by  perfevering  in  gentle 
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attempts  of  this  kind,  to  recover  the  ufe  of  the 
part,  he  will  certainly  at  laft  fucceed. 

Purges  fhould  never  be  given  in  this  ftage  of 
the  difeafe.  The  ftimulus  which  they  give  the 
nerves  increaies  their  fenfibility,  and  the  powers  of 
the  heart.  They  therefore  fubjeft  the  patient  to  a 
relapfe,  as  many  arteries  are  frequently  left  in  a 
partially  feparated  ftate  at  the  end  of  a  pa- 
roxyfm.  I  once  brought  on  an  accident  of  this 
kind  from  prefcribing  a  very  gentle  purge  when 
the  patient  had  fo  well  recoved  as  to  be  nearly 
able  to  go  out.  Sydenham,  more  than  once, 
made  a  fimilar  obfervation.  Deinde  cathartica  in 

■in  : 

fine  par oxyfmi  ufurpata ,  cum  morbi  reliquias  amoliri 
debuerint ,  id  tantum  egere ,  ut  recens  paroxyfnius  de 
novo  fuppullularet ,  baud  mitior  priori  ijio .  §uod 
genus  incommodi  ipfemet  plus  femel  expert  us  fum . 

The  putrid  remains  in  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  at  the  termination  of  a  fit,  being  a  reftraint 
to  the  powers  of  the  heart,  ought  therefore  not 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  body  too  foon,  till 
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the  parts  where  the  paroxyfm  was  feated  have. 
.§>  far  recovered  their  tone  and  refinance,  as  not 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  the  increafed 
momentum  of  the  blood. 


As  purges  are  dangerous  in  the  convalefcent 
flate  which  follows  a  fit  of  the  gout,  they  can 
never  be  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  counteract  the 
prevailing  relaxation,  which  is  the  original  caufe 
of  the  difeafe. 

Bitter  and  flomachic  medicines  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  heart,  and  increafe  the  action  of 
the  arteries.  The  bark,  and  the  Portland  pow¬ 
der,  are  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  as. 
they  will  eafily  bring  on  a  relapfe  in  this  flage 
of  the  difeafe.  The  blood  may  alfo  be  too 
powerfully  driven  into  the  brain,  and  occahon 
paralytic  complaints,  or  form  obftructions  in 
forae  of  the  fpontaneous  organs. 

I  .  r. 

In  the  convalefcent  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  diet 
fhould  be  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  the  inclinations 
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to  particular  foods  always  indulged.  If  any  bad 
confequences  follow  thefe  gratifications,  they  a~ 
rife  from  an  excefs  in  the  quantity,  and  not  in 
the  quality  of  the  food. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


HEN  once  the  paroxyfm  is  happily  ter¬ 


minated,  the  only  remaining  intention 


is  to  endeavour  to  fecure  the  patient  from  a  re¬ 
turn  j  and  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  rea¬ 
dily  appear,  which  are  the  molt  effectual  me¬ 
thods  for  anfwering  this  purpofe. 


As  a  feparation  of  arteries,  in  a  cohering  ftate, 
is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fit,  the  chief  inten¬ 
tion  for  preventing  a  return  of  the  arthritic 
pain,  will  be  to  preferve  the  arteries  in  a  ftate  of 
cohehon. 

The  cohering  arteries  are  beft  maintained  in  a 
ftate  of  cohefion,  by  a  daily  repetition  of  the 
fame  exercife  which  reduced  them  to  that  ftate. 

The  arteries  are  firft  made  impermeable  by  the 
innumerable  flexions  and  extentions  which  the 
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joints  are  compelled  to  perform  in  the  gymnaftic 

exercifes  of  youth. 

=3qioa  -.ot  .nortr.bnu  >1  *■:  yj 
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From  the  time  children  firfl  walk,  they  begin 
toenjoythefe  exercifes,  and  their  activity  is  ama¬ 
zing.  They  perform  more  numerous  exertions 
of  their  mufcles  in  an  hour’s  play,  than  many 
laborious  men  appear  to  do  in  a  whole  day’s 
work.  They  are  even  uneafy  if  obliged  to  fit, 
for  motion  relieves  them  from  pains  of  their 
joints  they  are  other  wife  expoied  to.  Thefe 
pains  feem  to  proceed  from  the  feparation  of 

S,  :-v  -  ;■  y**-  •  :r  •  •.?  •. •  ~  •  •-  •  •  :  .  '  Tr‘  ? 

thofe  arteries  their  former  day’s  excercife  had 

l  -  .  •  ■  •  '  '  , 

made  to  cohere,  and  which  cannot  be  effected 


without  exciting  clifagreeable  fenfations. 


?  r ; 


' 

As  walking,  running,  leaping,  wreftling,  and 
every  laborious  exertion  of  the  mufcles,  is  conti¬ 
nually  bringing  on  cohefions  of  the  arteries  of 
young  people,  a  repetiton  of  thefe  exercifes  is 
evidently  the  belt  means  of  preferving  the  arte- 
ries  in  a  cohering  ftate. 

3d  .i-.-  •  ■  .  ■  -  ,  -  ■:  -  :  • 

I ^ h  : .t c-  r *■'.  y cp ••  p-  ;  •  ■  i  jy.~v  '  >•- 

An  uniform  motion,  distributed  as  equally  as 
poffible  among  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  is 


* 
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the  great  prefervative  of  health.  Nothing  can, 
therefore,  fo  certainly  lay  a  foundation  for  perpe¬ 
tual  fits  of  the  gout,  as  great  exercife  fuddenly 

•  .  .  >i is w  ■■  ■ 1 , 

difcontinued  j  for  arteries  are  only  compreffed  by 

.  t: '"L  :  'd\  \ri\  .  '  O  ??.'£">  or]  *1  i 

exercife,  and  the  more  violent  that  is,  greater 

••  •  .  ■  °  kX 

numbers  of  them  will  neceffarily  be  brought  to 
cohere. 


If  a  perfon  takes  violent  exercife  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a  month,  and  imagines,  by  that, 
to  counteradt  all  the  bad  effedls  of  the  fedentary 
life  he  may  have  led  during  the  reft  of  the 
month,  he  will  be  much  miftaken  ;  for  the  re- 

_ -•  _  —  ■  -  ■—  <lb 

laxed  ftate,  to  which  his  body  is  reduced  by  the 
inactive  and  fludious  part  of  his  life,  fubjedts  his 
arteries  to  be  more  eafily  clofed  ;  fo  that  a 
greater  number  of  them  will  be  rendered  imper¬ 
vious  by  this  fudden  change  of  life. 

j  0  ..""'7f£ 
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If  a  greater  number  are  clofed,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  will  afterwards  be  difpofed  to  open,  and  of 

'ij :  1  f.  i 

confequence  his  early  arthritic  paroxyfms  be 
violent,  and  his  aged  ones  be  protracted.  Had 
this  perfon,  therefore,  keeped  his  feat,  and  gone 
on  in  the  fame  manner  he  had  fpent  the  inactive 
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part  of  the  month,  no  cohefions  could  have 
been  effected,  and  he  would  have  lived  exempt 
from  the  difeafe. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  feet  were  firft 
fubjedt  to  the  gout,  becaufe  they  were  more  readily 
affedted  by  a  difcontinuance  of  exercife  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  When  other  joints, 
however,  have  been  more  exercifed  than  the 
feet,  arteries  of  greater  diameter  will  be 
brought  to  cohere  in  them,  than  in  the  feet;  and 
they  will  be  fooner  affedted,  by  the  relaxation 
which  comes  on,  when  the  cdfation  from  exercife 
takes  place. 

A  lady  fpent  the  younger  part  of  her  life  in  a 
nunnery,  and  there  fhe  led  a  very  Sedentary 
life.  She  was,  however,  conftantly  employ¬ 
ed  in  working  with  the  needle,  by  which 
means  her  arms  were  the  only  extremities  that 
enjoyed  any  considerable  motion.  At  eighteen  fhe 
changed  this  way  of  life,  and  went  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  fhe  fewed  no  more,  but  led  a 
life  of  great  indolence.  At  twenty-two  fhe  had 
a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout  in  her  right  fhoulder. 


[  i?5  1 

From  that  time  fhe  had  almoft  perpetual  fits  in 
the  joints  of  her  collar  bone,  and  in  her  elbows, 
wrifts,  and  fingers  *,  and,  till  fhe  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  had  never  one  fit  in  either  her  feet  or 
knees.  Being,  however,  confined  to  her  room 
and  bed  for  almoft  a  year,  by  a  tedious  paroxyfm, 
upon  her  arrival  in  this  country,  fhe  at  laft  had 
a  fit  in  her  feet  and,  fince  that  time,  her  pains 
fometimes  prevail  in  every  joint  of  the  body.  This 
lady  is  at  prefent  about  thirty- two  years  of  age, 
her  gout  hereditary,  and  her  head  uncommonly 
large. 

/ 

The  very  ina&ive  life  fhe  led  in  the  nunnery 
brought  few  arteries  in  her  feet  to  cohefion:  fuch 
as  were  brought  to  cohere,  were  for  that  reafon 
fmall,  and  eafily  maintained  in  a  ftate  of  cohefion, 
by  the  preflure  of  her  fhoe,  and  the  weight  of 
the  extremitities.  When  this  prefiure,  however, 
was  at  laft  difcontinued,  by  the  horozontal  pofi- 
tion  to  which  fhe  was  fo  long  confined,  the 
cohering  arteries  of  the  feet  alfo  feparated. 

At  the  fame  time,  therefore,  that  this  con¬ 
firms  the  opinion,  that  the  gout  firft  begins  in 


k  >«**'> 
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the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  cprflprefled 
or  moved,  when  the  caufes  of  relaxation  prevail, 
it  aifo  demonftrates  the  absolute  neceffity  of 

•  x 

perfevering  in  particular  exercifes. 


Although  perfeverance,  in  general  and  parti¬ 
cular  exercifes,  is  apparently  the  only  method 
of  preventing  an  attack  of  the  gout,  yet  it  may 
be  objected  to  our  fyftem,  that  there  are  in- 
ilances  of  people,  who  walk  much,  being  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  difeafe  in  their  feet.  Exceptions 
of  this  kind  are  eafily  accounted  for.  They 
either  proceed  from  extraordinary  irregularities  " 
in  the  way  of  living,  or  great  hereditary  relaxa¬ 
tion.  • 


Some  perfons  take  confiderable  exercife,  but 

counteract  all  the  good  effeCts  of  it  by  hard 

,  ’■«>**  >  *  , 

drinking,  luxurious  diet,  immoderate  venery, 
&c.  They  are  aCtive  a  few  hours  of  the  day, 
and  wafte  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  indolence. 

CTheir  activity,  in  this  cafe,  only  delays  the  progrefs 

- 

of  the  relaxation,  and  keeps  off  the  paroxyfm  for 
a  fliort  time,  but  is  totally  infufflcient  to  prevent 
it.  A  propenflty  to  inaCtion  is  the  unavoid- 


$ 
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able  confequence  of  a  full  diet,  and  aftion  is 
never  fo  necefiary  as  after  a  luxurious  meal. 
People  who  indulge  their  appetites  may  there¬ 
fore  take  much  exercife,  but  they  ftill  cannot 
take  enough  ;  for  their  diet  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  difqualify  them  from  counteradling  its  bad 
effe&s. 

«.  .  »  *  't  _ 

In  this  cafe  the  relaxation  of  the  folids  being 

o 

only  acquired,  the  excefies  which  were  the 
caufe  of  it  fliould  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
ufual  exercife  will  then  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
a  return  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  exceffes  are  only 
diminilhed,  the  exercifes  fhould  be  increafed, 
for  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  exercifes 
Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  peculiar  caufes  of 
relaxation. 

There  may  be  other  people  who  walk  much, 
and  yet  have  the  gout  in  the  feet ;  becaufe  their 
folids  are  naturally  fo  relaxed,  as  to  bring  on  a 
feparation  in  the  cohering  arteries,  upon  a  few 
weeks  negledt  of  their  ufual  exercife.  This  ma 7 
iikewife  happen  when  they  walk  more  than  or- 

N 
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dinary  ^  for  the  arteries,  which  the  extreme  ex- 
ercife  of  the  day  had  fhut  up,  begin  to  open  in 
the  night  by  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  the  ftrong 
contradions  of  the  heart* 

In  this  cafe,  where  the  relaxation  of  the  folids 
is  fuppofed  to  be  natural,  a  more  conftant  and 
uniform  exercife  is  neceffary  to  maintain  the 
arteries  in  their  cohering  ft  ate.  Greater  tempe¬ 

rance  is  alfo  neceffary  for  fuch  perfons,  than  for 
others  of  firmer  fibres  ;  for  the  fame  foods,  that 
the  one  may  receive  with  impunity,  will  unavoid¬ 
ably  increafe  the  morbid  difpofition  of  the 
..  other. 


Laborious  people,  who  live  upon  the  fparefc 
diet,  may  alfo  have  the  gout,  when  their  ufual 
exercife  has  been  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  bring 
arteries  of  large  diameters  to  a  ftate  of  cohefion. 
Hence  it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  as  get 
their  living  in  Holland ,  by  digging  of  turf  are  eften 
obliged  to  ftand  the  whole  day  with  their  feet  under 
water  ;  it  is  the  fame  with  fifhermen  ;  and  though 
they  wear  boots ,  yet  thefe  being  -  inefficient  to  keep 
out  the  wet ,  it  is \  their  cuftom  many  times  to  dry 
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them  hy  fitting  near  the  fire ,  whence  the  folid  parts 
become  rigid ;  and  even  the  hoots ,  unlefs  immediately 
done  over  with  oil ,  are  rendered  for  ever  ufelefs. 
Hunters ,  too?  who ?  regardlefs  of  every  kind  of  weather? 
are  fome times  obliged ,  purjuit  of  their  fport , 

remain  long  in  marjhy  places ,  feet  im- 

merfed  in  ?nud  and  water ,  ^n'/zg*  on  that  fame  noxi¬ 
ous  difpofition  *,  <2;^,  rendering  the  ligaments  and 
tendons  ft  iff  and  rigid?  fall  often  a  prey  to  this  dif- 
temper .  V.  Swiet,  Com.  Yol,  xiii.  p.  26.  tram 
dated  into  Englifh. 


We  have  feen,  that  many  perfons,  who  take 
great  exercife,  may  yet  be  fubjedt  to  the  gout ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  others,  who  take 
but  little,  may  be  for  ever  exempt  from  it :  for 
an  indolent  life  is  not  likely  to  bring  about  co- 
hefions  in  many  of  the  arteries.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  fuch  a  kind  of  life  is  more  uniform 
in  thofe  few  exercifes  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

Aged  arthritic  perfons,who  have  very  weakjoints, 
muft  not  imagine,  that  their  unhappy  flotation  de¬ 
prives  them  of  every  chance  of  advantage  from 
'  this  method  of  cure  ^  for,  if  the  ufe  of  the  joints  is 
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not  totally  loft,  it  may  be  much  recovered  by 

*/■>:'  '5-;. 

frequent  attempts  to  motion ;  by  thefe  the  flexi¬ 
ons  of  the  joints  will  not  only  be  made  eafler  by 
motion,  but  the  cohering  arteries  flrengthened 
and  maintained,  and  of  confequence  the  joint 
will  be  exempt  from  the  continual  pains  which 
aflfedted  it. 


Although  thefe  little  motions  are  languid  and 
feeble,  and  much  inferior  to  the  juvenile  vigo¬ 
rous  exertions  of  the  mufcles,  which  brought 
the  arteries  to  a  Hate  of  cohefion,  and  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  no  fuch  effect  upon  the  arteries 
which  are  open  at  that  time  of  life,  yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  lefs  degree  of  motion  will  be  fuciffici- 
ent  to  preferve  an  artery  in  a  flate  of  cohefion, 
than  to  bring  a  cohefion  in  any  other  pervious 
artery.  If  an  artery,  for  inflance,  is  comprefled 
in  a  joint  of  the  great  toe,  by  walking  fifteen 
miles  a  day  for  any  given  time,  this  veflel  may 
poflibiy  be  preferved  in  its  comprefled  ftate  by 
walking  five  miles  every  day.  If  another  perlon 
has  been  accuflomed  to  walk  thirty  miles  in  the 
day,  and  afterwards  only  walks  five,  he  may  be 
fubjefi  to  .the  gout  :  for  he  evidently  devi-* 
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ates  too  far  from  his  former  way  of  living  •,  and 
the  greater  the  deviation,  the  more  he  is  liable  to 
the  difeafe.  Hence  the  reafon  v/hy  the  gout  falls 
moft  feverely  on  indolent  perfons,  who  have 
fpent  the  early  part  of  life  in  the  greateft  acti¬ 
vity. 

An  imitation  of  the  exercifes  of  youth  is, 
therefore,  only  required  to  keep  the  arteries  in 

the  joints  of  an  aged  arthritic  perfon  in  a  flate 

* 

of  cohefion.  He  may  attempt  to  walk,  and  this 
will  flrengthen  his  lower  extremities.  If  he  bends 
his  arms  and  fingers  frequently,  his  elbows, 
fhoulders,  &c,  will  be  lefs  fubjeCt  to  relapfe.  He 
ought  alfo  to  be  employed  in  exercifes  which 
require  the  exertion  of  all  the  voluntary  muf- 
cles  i  for  an  exercife  of  one  part  of  the  body 
only  ftrengthens  the  part  which  is  exercifed.  All 
thefe  endeavours  to  motion  fhould  be  afiifled 
with  iffues. 

Iflues  have  frequently  been  obferved  to  pro- 
trad  the  intervals  between  arthritic  paroxyfms ; 
and  it  is  now  evident  in  what  manner  this  was 
effeded  :  for,  as  the  nerves  of  gouty  people  are 
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in  fiich"  a  fiatc  of  inordinate  relaxation,  and  the 
nervous  fluid  moves  fo  flow  in  them,  every  ftimu- 
Jus,  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  fluid, 

v  •  /*  *  -  • 

mufl  counteract  the  morbid  (late  of  the  nerves. 


lifues,  however,  not  only  accelerate  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  nerves  of  the  whole 
body,  but  fometimes  evacuate  a  confiderable 

....  ••  V  y  f-  i  «  V  .*  •  '  «  ✓  -  r  .  ...  .  •- 

quantity  of  it  at  the  orifice  of  the  iffue.  This 
evacuation  or  difcharge  is  generally  greatefl  im¬ 
mediately  before  and  during  a  paroxyfm  •  for 

.  •  V,  - 

then  the  fluids  are  in  greatefl;  quantity. 


Ifliies  are  never  fo  beneficial  as  when  they  ex¬ 
cite  moil  pain,  and  the  body  never  fo  healthy, 
and  exempt  from  the  gout,  as  at  that  time.  It  is 

C  y ’  •  \  -v  ... 

therefore  erroneous  to  imagine,  that  the  be¬ 
nefit  they  procure  to  a  gouty  confiitution  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  evacution  alone  they  pro- 
duce  ;  for  a  man  of  gouty  confiitution  is  fre- 

R  ,  .  •  v  i  „  !  '  '  '  -  -  •  .  .  ’ .  * 

quently  in  befl  health  when  his  ifliies  are  dryefl, 
and  moft  painful.  They  are  therefore  beneficial, 

it  1  '  •  ■  ’  ‘ 

by  the  general  irritation  the  nerves  receive 

V.  .  t  ■..«*:.*  i  -  f  * 

from  them,  and  ought  to  be  changed  from 

j  f  ■  ?  * 

one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  every  three  or 

4  •:  r 
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four  months,  otherwife  the  extremities,  of  the 

r  .  •:  p  I  v  .  *3  • 
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nerves  of  the  wound  will  grow  callous  and  infem* 
fible,  and  the  body  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
t?ges  of  the  irritation. 


As  the  relaxation  of  an  aged  gouty  conftitu- 
tion  prevails  in  many  of  the  vital  organs,  Bath, 
waters,  warm  ftomachic,  and  laxative  medicines* 
cautioufly  adminiftered,  will  be  of  fingular  fer- 
vice  in  reftoring  their  f unit  ions.  Riding  will  be 
alfo  of  the  greateft  advantage  in  anfwering  this 
intention,  but  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  in¬ 
duce  fatigue  by  this  exercife,  that  the  perfon 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  for  fome  time  on  the 
fame  day  that  he  rides.  Thefe  two  exercifes  he 
fhould  always  ufe  alternately,  and  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  proportioning  them  to  his  ftrength,  left 
the,  nerves  in  the  cohering  arteries,  ftiould  be  fo 
far  increafed  in  fenfibility,  by  fatigue,  as  to  bring 
on  a  fit  in  fome  of  the  extremities.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  urinary  fecretions  may  be  increafed  by 
faponaceous  alkaline  medicines,  which  fo  pow¬ 
erfully  carries  off  the  redundancy  of  fluids  in 
fome  conftitutions,  as  to  protrad  the  interval 
of  the  fits. 
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The  facility  in  curing  the  gout  will  depend 
on  the  ftate  of  the  joints  ;  for,  the  weaker  or 
more  (tiff  they  are,  the  perfon  will  be  lefs  able 
to  perform  thefe  exercifes,  which  are  the  only 
means  of  anfwering  this  intention.  Aged  gouty 
perfons  muft  not  therefore  be  difcouraged  at  the 
frequent  tendencies  to  pain,  which  they  may 
experience  when  they  frit  renew,  or  rather  imi¬ 
tate  the  exercifes  of  their  youth.  From  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  fuch  fenfations  muft  neceffarily 
be  excited  at  firft,  and  afterwards  taken  off  by 
a  repetition  of  the  fame  motions  which  brought 
them  on.  When  the  patient  is  fo  fortunate  as 
to  keep  off  his  ufual  pains  by  thefe  endeavours, 
he  muft  ftill  perlevere  in  exercife ,  for  there  can 
be  no  other  pofiible  fecurity  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapfe.  If  he  refolves  upon  this,  he  may  then 
be  affured,  that  he  ftands  a  better  chance  for  a 
long  life,  than  if  he  had  never  had  the  difeafe. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  inftances,  to  be 
found  in  medical  writers,  of  the  benefits  which 
arthritic  conftitutions  have  received  by  being 
reduced  to  a  necefiity  of  giving  their  joints  their 
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natural  motions.  A  certain  prieft ,  who  enjoyed 
rich  livings  and  had  been  an  old  conftant  fuff  ever  in 
the  gout ,  happening  at  laft  to  he  taken  by  the 
pirates  of  Barbary ,  was  detained  there ,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years ,  a  Jlave ,  and  kept  conftantly  at 
work  in  their  galleys  \  which  had  this  good  ef* 
feEl ,  that ,  afterwards ,  he  w  ranfomed  from 

captivity ,  having  lofi  all  his  troublefome  and  mon- 
ftrous  fatnefs ,  //,  though  he 

lived  fever al years  after  the  event.  V.  Swiet.  Com. 
translated  into  Englifh.  V.  xiii,  p.  17. 

It  will  now  readily  appear,  that  many  arthri¬ 
tic  perfons  may  bring  on,  or  keep  off,  the  gout, 
juft  as  they  pleafe.  For  fake  of  illuftration  then, 
let  us  fuppofe  all  the  fingers  to  be  bent  five  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  the  day,  for  five  years ;  and  let  us 
farther  fuppofe,  that  thefe  contraflions  are  inter¬ 
mitted  in  two  of  thefe  fingers  for  fome  time 
after,  while  they  are  continued  in  the  others ; 
the  fingers,  which  have  been  fuffered  to  relax 
from  their  former  exercife,  will  be  fubjedl  to  the 
gout,  and  the  others  will  neceiTarily  be  exempt 
from  it.  The  gout  may  be  fooner  brought 
on  any  of  thefe  fingers,  by  relaxing  them  with 
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warm  water,  &c.  for  the  only  certain  method  to 
-bring  the  gout  upon  a  joint  that  once  fuffered 
great  action,  is  to  weaken  it, 

v  :  1  f? 

Nothing,  therefore,  has  fo  falutary  an  effect 
bn  the  veffels  of  the  joints,  as  gymnaflic  exer- 
cife.  We  have  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all 
ages  to  fupport  this  affertiom  The  greateft 
number  of  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  have 
been  for  ever  exempted  from  the  difeafe.  The 
fame  exertion  of  the  mufcies,  which  made  the 
veffels  to  cohere  in  one  day,  not  only  retains 
their  cohefion  by  being  repeated  the  following 
day,  but  even  increafes  it.  By  this  the  veffels 
:  are  continually  growing  lefs  and  lefs  numerous, 
rand  the  bodies  of  thefe  people  confequently 
more  and  more  rigid.  It  is  impoffible,  there- 
‘  fore,  that  relaxation  can  prevail  fo  far,  in  fuch 
a  way  of  life,  as  to  fubjedt  a  cohering  artery 
In  the  joints  to  feparate. 

Nothing  is  therefore  more  eafy,  than  to  re¬ 
concile  the  feeming  contradicting  fymptoms  of 
the  gout  to  each  other.  The -  difeafe  itfelf  is 
uniform,  and  always  proceeds  from  a  reparation 
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of  cohering  arteries.  This  reparation  is  the  effeft 
of  relaxation  in  their  coats,  which  may  proceed 
from  innumerable  caufes.  One  perlbn  may 
bring  on  relaxation  by  over  eating,  another  by 
excels  in  drinking,  a  third  by  inordinate  venery, 
a  fourth  by  too  intenfe  application  of  the  mind, 
a  fifth  by  difcontinuance  of  ufual  exercife.  &c. 
As  the  gout  may  be  produced  by  fuch  a  variety 
of  caufes,  which  may  all  a 61:  differently  on  dif¬ 
ferent  conflitutions,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe 
to  lay  down  general  cautions  to  avoid  particular 
irregularities.  i 

As  many  conflitutions  have  peculiar  attach¬ 
ments  and  averfions  to  different  foods,  it  might 
be  ufelefs,  or  dangerous,  to  preferibe  rules  of 
-diet.  Every  gouty  perfon  is  fufficiently  in¬ 
formed,  by  his  own  obfervation,  what  foods  belt 
agree  with  him  *  and  thefe  he  fhould  live  upon. 
There  is  no  occafion  to  do  penance,  through  life3 
to  preferve  the  body  from  the  gout ;  for,  if  the 
the  exercife  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and 
quality:  of  meat  and  drink,  the  cohering  arte¬ 
ries  will  not  be  difpofed  to  feparate. 


FINIS. 
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